








SUPERIORITY OF BELL & HOWELL PROJECTORS 
PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 
wl =BY THESE STARTLING COMPARATIVE TESTS! 























In a dramatic battle of elimination, seven 
competitive projectors are running continu- 
ously .. . 24 hours a day . . . on laboratory 
test stands. 


As machines fail, they are removed, re- 
paired, and replaced in the test. Because of 
low down time, the B&H FILMOSOUND ; ; 
(right) has passed 300 hours with a tremen- ; NEW B&H 
dous lead over any other machine in the race. 4 Oue-Cate * 


In buying a projector...especially for day- , FILMOSOUND 
in, day-out use...make sure you choose 
a projector that is performance-tested. 
Make sure it’s a Bell & Howell! 















MACHINE 
REPAIRED 


FILM* 
PROTECTION 


PICTURE 
STEADINESS 






PROJECTOR 
















BELL & HOWELL 
PROJECTOR “A” 
PROJECTOR “B” 
PROJECTOR “C” 
PROJECTOR “D” 
PROJECTOR “E” 
PROJECTOR “F” 


No 
Twice (Major) 
Once (Minor) 
Once (Minor) 


Excellent 


Fair** 


Once (at 80 hrs.) 


4 times 


Steady 




















9 times Very Unsteady 











Poor 


Fairly Good** 
rt 


6 times 
Once (at 64 hrs.) 


7 times 


16 times Steady 


Slightly Unsteady 























2 times 









Poo 
Fairly Good* 


Poor 


Twice (Major) | 15 times Very Unsteady 










6 times 3 times 


27 times 


Twice (Major) Unsteady 





















Four Times 13 times 


Very Unsteady 
(Major) 


* Ratings indicate condition of film relative to scratches and wear. 
** Indicates machine also deposits oil on film. 


& ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND (shown above) 


Outstanding picture brilliance from 1000-watt lamp. Natural 
sound from built-in 6’’ speaker. Fast rewind, instant reverse. 
Stops for stills. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. An 
amazing value. . . $449. 





FOR FULL DETAILS, write Bell & Howell Company, 7]12 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Washington, D. C. 





Lightweight, portable. Provides 80-minute show 

. stops for individual still pictures. Reverses 
instantly. Brilliant 1000-watt lamp. Double the 
sound output of other lightweight sound pro- 
jectors. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
With 8”, separate speaker, only $495. 


ALL FILMOS ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 
During life of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


Soloman 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24*inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 

No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, ee cotton material. Sanforized. 
sae Ss eet mae cases pases ict smnnmcesnss sidide cere as eNENOG Ry oi ho 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, a cotton material. Sanforized, 
I a oss hdc atiinadnerbisitiessivossis uesusévinenaliideanl $4.25 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same oneal as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth eae medium ware: Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... : ‘ $4.25 


No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Singiion. ‘Reis extra full. “Sites 18 
to 24 inches. Each 


No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 


extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Batch... cececccsceececceecsseeee $6.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.......20.0. 0c. $8.50 









Capes, 
Sashes, and Surplices Ext, 
ra, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 


. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 


Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 


. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
ripping when genuflecting and walking. 


French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 


6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 


7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 


8. Eyelet- type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
“stay put.” 


9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 


10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


Pp 
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Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 

Surplice Cassock Measurement No. Bi0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. BI2, Ea. Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 

18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 

18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 

20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 

20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 

20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 

22 in, 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 

22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 

22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 

24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 

ws a a a a 
Bll Buttonless 24 Ts. I . ‘ le Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Button Front Roman 
eye collar and 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ivory hard removable 
ease in don- buttons will not tear 





Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


or removing. 





or pull off. 
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THE 1919 DOUAY EDITION 


of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


Imprimatur of His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 





No. K632 
No. K632— Black linen cloth. square 
corners, red edges, title stamped on 


backbone in gold, blanked title and 
Cross on front cover 


(This binding does not contain the 30 
illustrations by Doré.) 


Price. Religious 
Price, Retail 


.. $3.25 
3.60 





No. K653-D 


No. K653-D—Black genuine leather. Le- 
vant grain. flexible Divinity Circuit. 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
title on backbone and front cover 
stamped in gold, illustrated, deluxe 
paper, silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price. Religious 
Price. Retail 


$8.90 
9.90 


a. Somes 
SE OF 


lat aman 


THE HOV 


Containing 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


1460 Pages 


Size: 5% x8 inches 












CHAPTER 9. 
A Paralytic at Capharnaum 

ND getting into a boat, he 

crossed over and came to his own 

town. 2. And behold, they brought to 

him a paralytic lying on a pallet. And 


Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the 
paralytic, “Take courage, son; thy 


(Illustrating actual size of type) 
NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE FEATURES 


*% The Old Testament is the popular Douay version. 


% The New Testament is the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine text. 


% A new, approved English translation of the Book of 
Psalms. 


* Newly edited introductory paragraphs for each Book 
of the Bible. 


% New appropriate paragraph headings for easier 
understanding. 


% Name of Book and chapter on each page for easy 
reference. 


% Newly edited annotations by Bishop Challoner. 


% Large easy-to-read type specially designed for this 
edition. 


% Simplified cross references alphabetically arranged. 
*% A new complete informative supplement. 
% Modern paragraph format for easier reading. 


% Attractive Family Record Pages printed on durable 
paper. 


% New Biblical maps printed in full color. 


% Thirty full page illustrations by Doré printed in 
two colors. 


% Two excellent and practical reading guides. 


*% Historical dates in accordance with Catholic Biblical 
scholarship. 


% Many beautiful, artistic and durable bindings. 
% Page numbers in annotations for quick reference. 


For “Thumb Index” in any binding, add $2 to price. 
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No. K623 
No. K623—Black genuine leather, Seal 
grain, round corners, title on front 


cover and backbone stamped in gold, 
design in title on cover stamped in 
red, red under gold edges, illustrated, 
silk bookmark, boxed. 

. $7.85 


Price, Religious 
Price, Retail . 8.70 





No. K707-B 
No. K797-B—DeLuxs Git Edition, black 
genuine leather. Morocco grain. twe 
tone design stamped in gold on cover 
gold edges, moire lining, silk book- 
marks, illustrated, deluxe paper, @ 
beautiful transparent Lucite case ond 


gift box. 
Price. Religious .- $45.00 
. 50.00 


Also in White or Red Leather, same 
pr.ces cs above. 


Price, Retail 


iN) Baer 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 
Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred..............$16.00 


Etre peneeeie™ 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 
Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus: deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 
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BALTIMORE CATECHISM 

The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 

printed in large type. Prepared and en- 

joined by the order of the Third Plenary 

Council of Baltimore. 

No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
$9.25 

No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 

Per 100 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 


Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%x3%;°32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3’2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price, per 100......... eiaitateeininaiatibnehialias $5.00 


* Price, per 1000 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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JORT- WEIGHT CANDLE 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year’s supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


nessa 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen’s Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 


But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN’S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 
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\Less than 
| 1 case 


l case | 2 cases 


54 lbs. | or over 


$1.25 $1.15 $1.10 
1.35) 1.25) 1.20 
“1.50 1.40) 1.35 
66, .56 .51 
12, .62| .57 


FULL WEIGHT CANDLE -/6 0 


51% Stamped Full 
“~ /° Weight Candles 
1,50 
Composition Wax | 66 
Extra Hard Candles 


Weight Candles 
60% 

1Afc7 Stamped Full 
Color Molded Candles 


Siiia Ancien 
Stamped Full 
100% ~~ 49 Weight Candles 
Stearic Acid, Snow White,| 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET e 
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STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 
lto 9 gross 
10 to 24 gross 
25 or over 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
acked 3 gross to the carton 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
CHICAGO 6 « 


FRANKLIN 875 
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ALLEN SILK MILLS 


announces its removal 
from 
140 West 3lst Street 


to 


868 SIXTH AVENUE 


New York 1, N. Y. 


effective February 1, 1949 


New Telephone Number, MUrray Hill 6-2380 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


CHARLES M. MUENCH 


Executive Director 
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Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister Augusta Marie 


Sister Augusta Marie, who teaches the 
kindergarten at Riverside Convent School, 
Riverside, Conn., has written on her spe- 
cialty before. In this issue Sister dis- 
cusses reading readiness in the kinder- 
garten. 


George F. Donovan, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Donovan, president of Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Mo., begins a se- 
ries of articles this month. A native of 
Massachusetts, he was graduated by Bos- 
ton College in 1925 (A.B.) and then went 
to Harvard (M.A., 1929). Going to the 
Middle West, he attended St. Louis Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1931). He began to teach 
in 1927, as an instructor in history at 
Rockhurst College, and was a teaching 
fellow in history at St. Louis University 
from 1929 to 1931. In the latter year he 
became president of Webster College. He 
has contributed to Mid-America and the 
Historical Bulletin. A member of the 
American Historical Association, and the 
World Calendar Association, he was pro- 
fessor of history at the summer sessions of 
Creighton University in 1930 and 1931, 
Catholic University in 1937, and of edu- 
cation at Notre Dame in 1936. 


Sister Dorothy of Providence, F.C.S.P. 


Sister Dorothy teaches mathematics at 
Central Catholic High School in Portland, 
Ore. She was graduated by the College of 
St. Catherine (B.A., majoring in English), 
and then attended Seattle University 
(M.A., majoring in French). Sister has 
taught in a number of high schools, her 
longest experience being in the fields of 
English and religion at St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Yakima, Wash. She also taught 
English during summer sessions at the 
College of Education, Great Falls, Mont. 
Sister has contributed to the Family Di- 
gest and The Catholic School Journal. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 


Brother Basil, who teaches Spanish and 
Hispanic history at St. Michael’s College 
and the Catholic Teachers College in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and requires no 
introduction to our readers, writes on 
Pedro de Gante, the first great educator 
and catechist in America. 


Sister M. Emeric, O.S.B. 


Our readers will recall Sister M. 
Emeric’s article on “The Art of Teach- 
ing,” in our January, 1948, issue. In this 
issue she discusses individual differences in 
pupils. Sister is a member of the faculty 
and principal of Sacred Heart School, 
Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
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Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., continues his series on the New Tes- 
tament, with an article on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


Sister M. Denise, O.S.F., M.A. 


Sister M. Denise is a School Sister of 
St. Francis in Milwaukee who is at pres- 
ent working as a member of the Catholic 
University staff of the Commission on 
American Citizenship working on the 
high school curriculum. When finished 
this work will complement the elementary 
school volumes, Guiding Growth in Chris- 
tian Social Living. In her article which ap- 
pears in this issue entitled, “The Whole 
Truth,” Sister has tried to do something 
on the subject of vocations which she feels 
should be said just now. 


Very Rev. Msgr. John j. Voight, A.M., 
Ed.D. 


Monsignor Voight concludes his discus- 
sion of general purpose rooms. His con- 
tribution is the third in the series from the 
report of the N.C.E.A. Committee on 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. 


Sister Marietta Lueken, O.S.B. 


The relationship between mathematics 
and religious training in secondary schools 
is Sister Marietta’s subject in this issue. A 
teacher of biology at Mater Dei West 
High School in Evansville, Ind., she pre- 
pared at St. Benedict’s Normal College, 
Ferdinand, Ind., and Mt. St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kans. (B.S.), majoring 
in mathematics, with biology as a minor. 
Sister has also attended the University of 
Notre Dame, majoring in mathematics, 
with physics as a minor, in preparation for 
her master’s degree. She has been teach- 
ing for five years, and is a member of 
Kappa Mu Epsilon, an honorary mathe- 
matics fraternity. 


Harry B. Rauth 


Mr. Rauth, former director of the Bu- 
reau of Visual Aids at Catholic University, 
continues his series of helpful articles on 
audio-visual education, with a contribution 
this month on “Showmanship in the Class- 
room.” He was also a consultant in visual 
aids in various public and Catholic school 
systems. The author of Mechanics of 
Audio-Visual Aids, soon to be published 
by the Declan X. McMullen Co., New 
York, he has contributed to the Catholic 
University Bulletin, Commonweal, Cath- 
olic Educational Review, Educational 
Screen, Visual Review, and various tech- 
nical journals of photography. For years 
he has specialized in text-book illustra- 
tion, especially in social sciences and re- 
ligion. He is engaged in this work at 
Present, as well as slidefilm production, 
as head of the department of visual aids 
of the Declan X. McMullen Co. 











The measure of worth 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 


ligion. 


Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 
written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted —but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 


TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


J LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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olic educational advancement, this com- 
pletely revised literature series follows cur- 
rent diocesan courses of study. Catholic 
editors with classroom experience insure a 
teachable and enjoyable program of reading 
emphasizing Catholic attitudes and action. 
Among the impressive list of authors, classic 
and contemporary, appear well-known 
names in Catholic literature. Designed to 
create a respect for good reading and an in- 
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features. Shakespearean plays in grades 9, 
10 and 12. Modern plays in grades 7, 8 and 
11. Beautifully illustrated. Separate novels 
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Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 
by school systems everywhere 


For larger audiences—in larger rooms — the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion—in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That's why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 





Ampro ‘‘Compact’”’ 
—a complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illumination—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 


Ampro Corporation * Chicago 18, Ill. 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
IN CANADA: 


Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
* Trade Mark Rex. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Felicitations 


MERICAN Marianists are this year beginning 

A the celebration of a triple centennial — the 
American foundation of the society in 1849, the death 
of Father Chaminade in 1850, and the founding of the 
University of Dayton in 1850. This religious group has 
given yeoman service to the cause of Catholic education 
in America. According to the Catholic Directory of 
1948 there are 128 priests and 802 Brothers of the So- 
ciety in the United States of America. Today the mem- 
bers of the Society are cheered by recent assurances 
from Rome that the cause of their founder will be studied 
this year with the possibility that the title “Venerable” 
may be given him in 1950, the centennial year of his 
death. 

Father William Joseph Chaminade was born in Pér- 
igueux in 1761. Amid the fury of the French Revolution, 
a death warrant for him and his fellow priests, then 
conducting the College of Mussidan, had been signed 
by the instigators of the Reign of Terror. Hiding under 
an empty washtub, he escaped arrest, and afterwards 
smilingly summed up the situation by saying that there 
was “only a board between me and the guillotine.” The 
providence of God preserved him safe through many 
other dangers of that troubled period in history. For a 


long period he carried on his priestly ministry in secret, 
disguised as a tinker wearing work clothes and carry- 
ing a kettle and tool kit. Exiled to Spain, he spent three 
years in Saragossa, and was able to return to France 
only after the rise of Napoleon. 

It was at this point that his splendid talent for organi- 
zation enabled him to make a number of Catholic 
foundations. He established a home for penitent women, 
and in 1816 he founded the Institute of the Daughters 
of Mary for teaching Catholic doctrine and practice. In 
the following year, 1817, he founded the Society of Mary 
(Marianists) for priests, for professional men, and for 
working men, all united into one corporate religious 
body. In the Denver Register (January 23, 1949), we 
have this summary of his work: “Before Father Chami- 
nade’s death in 1850, the Marianists had four provinces, 
60 establishments, and nearly 500 members in France, 
Switzerland, and America. Today there are 2,500 mem- 
bers with many foundations around the world. The 
American foundations comprise two provinces, whose 
headquarters are at Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio, and 
at Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo.” 

We extend our heartiest felicitations to the band of 
gallant men and women who carry on the work. 


Pictures Help 


HE MODERN development of picture projec- 

tion puts into the hands of teachers a teaching 
instrument that they cannot afford to ignore. There is 
no quarrel with the conservatism of a teacher who has 
been chary about adopting the rapid succession of visual 
aids that have flooded the market. His experience has 
led him to the conclusion that the visual aids of today 
are outmoded tomorrow. The same thing is true in the 
audio-visual field. Competent teachers and administra- 
tors will weigh well the value of the various aids offered 
to the teacher at work. Modern research has devised 
many things in the way of visual and audio-visual aids 
that merit attention. Modern art has devoted itself with 
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great singleness of purpose to helping the teacher help 
the pupil. 

The Catholic Church, with a charter supreme in edu- 
cation, has made use of pictures in all ages, as attested 
by the remains of antiquity. She taught the basic truths 
of Christianity to barbarous peoples unable to read, and 
she did it with pictures. She decorated the walls of the 
catacombs with paintings illustrative of great Christian 
truths. She made these Christian truths the inspiration 
of the greatest artists the world has known. Art itself 
became the handmaid of religion. The Church adopted 
art as a medium of teaching, not because of its high pos- 
sibilities in the aesthetic field, but because she sensed 
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its effectiveness in reaching the mind of man. Christian 
art is the very zenith of visual education. 

Man has a spiritual soul, but that soul is substantially 
united to the body. In achieving knowledge, the soul 
depends upon the body. The body is an instrument of 
the utmost importance in the learning process. The 
teacher must have regard for every item of the magnifi- 
cent equipment with which the child is endowed. As 
Father Heeg puts it, the teacher must remember that 
the pupil has eyes and mouth, hands and feet, as well 
as ears. Nothing enters the mind except through the 
avenue of one or more of the five senses. Mental activity 
is impossible unless there is first some sense activity. 
Before man understands, he must first apprehend 
through the senses. Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius 
fuerit in sensu. To disregard this principle in instructing 
school children is to adopt a method which is unpsy- 
chological. 

Small children are fully capable of grasping many of 
the deepest religious truths. He who would teach the 
child must present these truths in the manner demanded 
by the psychology of the child. Modern research reveals 
the exact proportion of impressions that come to the 
child through the sense of sight. The finding is amazing 
to one who has given the matter but little thought, but 
the teacher is aware of the importance of the sense of 
sight and will never allow his teaching to sink into the 
slough of verbalism. Today the advances of science in 
the projection of pictures have made the “movies” and 
the “talkies” indispensable allies of the teacher. The arts 
of photography and projection have in our day reached 
a height of perfection that make strong appeal to the 
eye of the child. The child of today spends many of his 
leisure hours under the influence of the comics and the 
“movies.” Spiritual leaders everywhere exhort parents 
to exercise careful supervision over the child’s use of his 
leisure hours. They urge the utmost vigilance, even to 
the establishment of rigid censorship, in demanding the 
highest moral quality in the comics and “movies” to 
which the plastic minds of their children are daily sub- 
jected. The high principles of morality that conscientious 
Christian parents try to instill into their children are 
contradicted and nullified by comics and “movies” that 
glorify crime and criminals or in any way flout Christian 
moral principles. The persevering efforts of the Legion 
of Decency and of the National Organization for Decent 





Literature are the best evidence that the moral danger 
is real and that it still persists. 

The abuse of a medium does not take away its use. 
It is a truism to say that pictures can be used unto 
edification. The Church has ever realized the value of 
pictures in conveying religious truth. What better me- 
dium is there for placing before the eyes of the child a 
vivid and arresting presentation of Christ Our Lord and 
the mysteries of His teachings? Gone is the day when 
the teacher of religion can be satisfied to drill the child 
in abstract truth, hoping that by God’s grace it will 
germinate and later fructify in the youthful heart. The 
picture is the proper psychological approach to the mind 
of the child. Frequently a picture will reveal and cor- 
rect a wrong concept in the mind of a child who has 
been taught verbally. 

Here is an instance in point: The teacher had told 
the children about the sin of our first parents, and then 
said: “In punishment of their sin, God drove Adam 
and Eve out of paradise.” Later she asked the children 
to draw a picture of any phase of the story that appealed 
to them in a particular manner. One child presented a 
picture that puzzled the teacher. The child’s drawing 
was of a large limousine driven by a venerable chauffeur 
in a top hat, with two passengers, a man and a woman, 
in the back seat. The teacher asked the youthful artist 
what connection this scene had with the story, and he 
replied : 

“That’s a picture of God driving Adam and Eve out 
of paradise.” The simple picture that we saw years ago 
in a poorly illustrated Bible history would have deliv- 
ered the child artist from this misconception. This little 
incident is but a single illustration of many that will 
occur to any experienced teacher, showing how easily 
the child is bogged down in the slough of verbalism. 

Teachers should make frequent use of visual aids, 
properly correlated with the subject matter. The teacher 
of very young children can scarcely do effective work in 
any subject without having recourse to pictures or other 
visual aids. It is the task of the teacher to interpret the 
pictures to the pupils and to enable her young charges 
to derive the utmost fruit therefrom. If any teacher dare 
plead that he does not know where to get good religion 
pictures, may we suggest that he drop a postal card to 
Father George Nell, Effingham, Illinois, or to the Cate- 
chetical Guild, St. Paul, Minnesota? 
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READING READINESS 


in the Kindergarten 


By SISTER AUGUSTA MARIE 


Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Connecticut 


N INTELLIGENT conviction of 
A the usefulness of her specific work 
is a tremendous impetus in the life of the kindergarten 
teacher. She needs this conviction for personal growth. 
It can be a real dynamo for the release of energetic 
activities, interests, and enthusiasms, when combined 
with a mind open and eager for the findings of scientific 
research related to early childhood education. She needs 
to be informed and capable of selecting the best pro- 
cedures, always guided by the Catholic philosophy of 
education which aims at the complete development of 
the whole child. 

While we are religious teachers concerned with the 
spiritual nurture of the Christ-life in the soul of the 
child, we are entrusted with the education of his whole 
personality. We accept the concept of the kindergarten 
as a center for the development of the whole child: 
spiritual, mental, physical, social, and emotional. 


CHILD’S NEEDS VARY WITH DEVELOPMENT 





In accordance with the God-given nature of the 
child, at each age level of development he has many 
specific needs. It is through the fulfillment of these 
that we are enabled to codperate in his advance “in 
wisdom and age and grace with God and men” (Luke 
2, 52). 

The five-year-old needs opportunities for experiencing, 
for experimenting, and for creating. He “needs” many 
stories read to him that offer a rich content of in- 
formational interests. He “needs” real and varied expe- 
riences followed by leisure and stimulation for discussing 
and explaining. He “needs” opportunities, responsibil- 
ities, and challenge offered by social contacts with his 
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peers as well as with adults. He “needs” help to feel 
himself growing up from babyhood to childhood, and 
help to assume a growing responsibility for his personal 
conduct. He “needs” the support of encouragement and 
respect for his personality in gaining self-confidence 
and initiative. He “needs” help in forming a real con- 
sciousness of God, his Heavenly Father, and of the 
realities of the spiritual world. Through a rich program 
of educational experiences the kindergarten aims at the 
fulfillment of all five-year-old needs. 


READING READINESS BEGINS ON FIRST DAY 





When we look ahead, we find that one acknowledged 
specific need of the child about to learn to read is a 
“readiness” for reading. While we do not make our 
kindergarten a pre-reading class, the type of general 
education we give the child is the best preparation for 
reading that the five-year-old can possibly have. 

From this point of view our readiness program begins 
on the first day of school and continues until Johnny 
and Mary pass eagerly into the first grade to begin 
actually to learn to read. 

How does the kindergarten program function in 
developing the factors essential for a true reading 
readiness ? 

The kindergarten cooperates with the school and 
home in creating and maintaining a “physical readiness” 
necessary for reading through a carefully balanced pro- 
gram of active and quiet participation. Alertness to any 
disabilities of hearing, sight, or speech, or any indi- 
cations of nervous instability is assumed as a part of 
the teacher’s daily routine and responsibility. 

Social adequacy is developed in a pleasant atmos- 
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phere through repeated opportunities for playing and 
working together with interesting and stimulating mate- 
rials suited to the child’s level of maturity. Through 
organized games and other cooperative activities, an 
understanding of the need for good order and the habit 
of a prompt and cheerful obedience to authority is 
gained. The necessary ability for progressively longer 
periods of sustained attention is gradually formed by 
the repeated experience of seeing, doing, and hearing 
interesting things. Puzzles, blocks, clay, paint, and 
crayons suggest an endless series of materials that 
have the power to fascinate the child for long periods 
of time. 


LANGUAGE FACILITY INCREASED 


The increase in language facility produced by prac- 
tice gained in the spontaneous exchange of speech 
is notably great. The social organization which char- 
acterizes the kindergarten program and by which 
language facility is fostered can be equaled by no 
other means. Only through the free use of speech in 
his every-day activities does the child learn to talk 
with ease. The enriching of the child’s own interests 
through picture interpretation, stories told, and expe- 
riences discussed, has given a marvelous impetus to 
the development of language. Vocabulary is increased, 
new concepts are gained, sentence structure grows, 
and the telling of experiences and stories in proper 
sequence becomes an easy and delightful accomplish- 
ment. 

Through carefully selected books and pictures the 
child is the continual recipient of mental stimulation 
in the form of new ideas, new or enlarged concepts 
and information concerning his environment and the 
people who live and act in it. He grows in understand- 
ings, attitudes, and appreciations valuable for the for- 
mation of good character and a wholesome personality. 

The kindergarten puts great stress on the necessity 
both at home and at school of giving the child many 
firsthand "experiences followed by time and encourage- 
ment for the discussion of these. The recording of 
experiences has been used profitably with kindergarten 
groups once they had progressed to the point where 
they were aware that the printed symbol “speaks.” 
This awareness is naturally arrived at through the 


child’s interest in stories read by the teacher and the 
parent from attractive books. It is likewise brought 
about by the use of colorful pictures interpreted by 
some printed matter attached, by the functional use 
of signs, labels, and charts, and in numerous other 
ways which working with children suggests. 


MANY AVENUES OF APPROACH 


RL AOE EE AS RANE A TE ECON RT 


It is not difficult to perceive the effectiveness of so 
many avenues of approach for the development of 
readiness and a general perceptual ability. The child 
sees, feels, and hears specific likenesses and differences 
in the world about him. Through nature experiences 
in the fall, growth in many areas is achieved. We walk 
into the quiet streets and parks to see the trees, to 
notice their size, shape, and color. We make collec- 
tions of leaves, stones, shells, plants, acorns, pine 
cones, nuts, and berries. A praying mantis comes to 
visit in our school yard and we become the hospitable 
hosts. We watch fascinated beside the hundreds of 
ant hills which dot the sand outside our door. The 
sea gulls fly above our heads, the white clouds moving 
above them, while the neighbors’ chickens and pigeons 
come pecking in our yard. The morning is not long 
enough to observe all the interesting things God places 
at our disposal. In winter we feed the birds and hungry 
squirrels. In ‘spring we make gardens and observe the 
awakening of shrubbery. 

The reading readiness book is intended to be a help 
in developing the factors necessary for reading readiness. 
When used with the more mature groups as a supple- 
mentary help with an informal approach it can be effec- 
tive. Never should it be a substitute for a well-integrated 
program based on the developmental needs of kinder- 
garten children. 

The kindergarten offers to the teacher of beginning 
reading an invaluable work in the preparation it gives 
to her children. The use of a testing program offers 
objective evidence of readiness and areas of weakness. 
Every enlightened first-grade teacher is aware that it 
is this preparation which permits her to launch her 
reading program with a group of “ready” children, and 
continue the teaching of necessary reading skills un- 
hampered by the many obstacles which unpreparedness 
presents, 
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THE DEGREELESS 
Undergraduate 


By GEORGE F. DONOVAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


President, Webster College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


1. INTRODUCTION 








OR many years higher education 

in the United States has been more 
or less observed and even measured in terms of the 
undergraduate degree. In more recent years professional 
and graduate degrees have accentuated the four-year 
undergraduate program. Some attention, but certainly 
not sufficient emphasis, has been given to the student 
who attends college for a period less than the customary 
four years. The great majority stay in college for two 
years or less. A small number go for three years. 

Despite the presence of such a great body of students 
whose educational life and residence on the college 
level is limited, no great and effective method has been 
adopted by colleges and universities on the whole to 
meet this difficult and growing situation. Junior col- 
leges, of course, offer two years beyond the senior 
high school. This group of institutions has recognized 
the problem and has bestowed diplomas, associate of 
arts degrees, or certificates. Junior colleges, however, 
are still a long way from a complete and general educa- 
tional program for the student who will enroll for two 
years. Adult education with its popular reference to 
afternoon, evening, and Saturday hours, has attempted 
to provide in many respects a curriculum suitable to 
meet the needs of this special type of undergraduate. 
This extended project, however, is oftentimes piece- 
meal, irregular, remote from guidance aids and other 
favorable educational contacts. It offers an education 
but not a complete one. 

Professional associations and learned societies are 
very much aware of the first two years of college, 
especially in the establishment of widely accepted pre- 
professional curricula in the fields of law, medicine, 
dentistry, business, nursing, and many other areas. 
These offerings, however, are closely related to the ful- 
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fillment of prerequisites demanded by professional and 
occupational groups and in no way attempt to give a 
terminal education. 

Major and minor subjects, now so prevalent in our 
colleges and universities on the undergraduate level, 
are strong not only in the upper division fields but also 
in the lower division, so much so that most students 
today are required to complete a long list of requisites 
in their freshman and sophomore years before taking 
up subjects of major interest in their junior year. 
Here, too, is an example of arbitrary enrollment of a 
large group of first and second year students, who 
are not going into their junior year, in a curriculum 
which does not give them a complete education. Pro- 
fessional schools, such as business, engineering, educa- 
tion, nursing, and others, have an eight semester cur- 
riculum which does not even suggest a liberal educa- 
tion, even in the first two years. The fact is staggering. 
Here many intelligent young men and women are in 
college for one year or two years and because of finances, 
marriage, lack of proper guidance, competition from 
attractive employment opportunities, and for other good 
reasons, are obliged to leave their college work at the 
end of their second year, unfinished and hanging in 
the air. Of course, there are many stiidents who do not 
have the ability scholastically and others who do not 
perform satisfactorily the duties of college life, and 
many who have no interest and consequently are a 
drag on able, enthusiastic, and ambitious students. 


2. PROBLEMS 


The first problem is found in the large number of 
college students enrolled in the first and second years 
with no understanding of the basic values of their 
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college work and of life itself for that matter. They 
receive no instruction in the aims of the college, of 
society, and of man here on this earth. Correlation of 
ideas and coordination of courses just do not exist in 
colleges. 

A great many students, who are fortunate enough 
to go on and secure a degree, leave the campus after 
four years with the academic approval of their alma 
mater and are probably expertly trained professionally 
or occupationally, but possess no general background 
even in the particular field of study. What is even 
more important is the lack of basic principles which 
should operate in the formulation and practice of 
rights and obligations in their own special area as well 
as in the broader aspects and responsibilities of life 
itself. Often have we met doctors, lawyers, and busi- 
ness men, whose pronouncements are respected as the 
last word in their own respective channels but who 
apparently are unfamiliar with the origin and history 
of constitutional principles. Their lack of acquaintance 
with the natural law and their ignorance of the need 
of codperation among social and economic groups for 
the common good is appalling. 

The first two years in many of our institutions of 
higher education today stress certain trends which re- 
flect the thinking of American educators. At one time 
the social sciences held sway. Today science is the god 
of freshmen and sophomores. Add to these general 
ideas the more narrow and specific requirements of 
professional and graduate schools and you have in 
the first two years of college a conglomeration of 
courses which do not show any principle of integration 
or liberal arts training. Perhaps in another generation 
the idea of the state or some similar thought may be 
the dominating principle. 

The first two years of college have in the last gen- 
eration been very closely associated with mass educa- 
tion. It is now the accepted thing, according to many 
well-known educators, to have large classes in big audi- 
toriums, or a large lecture group distributed among 
small rooms to which the voice of the instructor comes 
on the loud speaker. A number of times I have met 
students who have not even seen or talked with their 
instructors. What is more tragic is the failure of many 
of our faculty members through no fault of their own 
to know even casually any number of representative 
students in their classes. Just how long this nonentity 
phase of faculty and student will continue I do not 
know, but it certainly is a black mark upon American 
higher education. 

A problem which is already facing us is revealed in 
the growing numbers of students seeking admission to 
our colleges and universities. This was brought forcibly 
to our attention this past year in the report of President 
Truman’s commission on higher education. Difficulties 
now are ponderous enough but in the next twenty to 
twenty-five years the enrollment jump, especially in the 
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first two years, will enlarge and magnify our present 
problems and. probably bring in new ones especially 
in the realms of financing, government control, mass 
education, and the like. In all probability many new sub- 
jects will be added to the already large number. 


3. SOLUTION 





At the outset it is necessary for those interested in 
meeting and solving this problem to recognize the 
true situation, Some authorities have already gone a 
long way in taking care of the needs of students of 
freshman and sophomore age. The junior college, the 
general college, pre-professional requirements, profes- 
sional schools, and our liberal arts colleges have fought, 
sometimes a losing battle, in their attempt to maintain 
a program of basic subjects in the first two years. The 
tide is not turning. In fact, the desire to escape a general 
liberal program is greater than ever before. 

A good example, however, of a serious effort to 
understand and to appreciate the full impact of the 
movements which have tended to undermine and elimi- 
nate liberal arts in the freshman and sophomore years 
was found in a conference of college presidents of the 
Mid-West under the auspices of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota last summer. 
This group for five days examined, analyzed, discussed, 
listened to specialists in certain fields, and covered on 
the whole a rather wide range of subjects, including 
the curriculum, extra-curricular activities, public rela- 
tions, the faculty, purposes, methods, and attitudes, and 
agreed to meet regularly at other times. As a member 
and participant in this particular meeting I was very 
much impressed with the candid opinions expressed by 
these men who represented all types of liberal arts col- 
leges, Catholic, Protestant, state-controlled, institutions 
restricted to women, and coeducational. They realized 
the dangers which have arisen and are very conscious 
of the obligations which they must assume. 

It is important to have a faculty thoroughly cognizant 
of the values and the aims of the liberal arts. Faculty 
members must rise above the duties of a department, 
division, or school, must be non-professional, and should 
be well trained in fundamental courses. They must be 
interested not in the occupational or professional educa- 
tion of the student but rather in the formation of the 
whole man. The faculty must be convinced that within 
the two-year period every reasonable step should be 
taken to develop students in essential principles. The 
teacher must be a master of method and technique, a 
superb counselor, and the possessor of a personality 
which inspires and helps the student in these years. 
I should like to add that he should also be God-fearing. 
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In addition to the establishment of the facts and the 
role of the taculty, a third important contribution must 
come in the curricula which should cover the two-year 
period. The table below gives an idea of one approach 
to the problem of general education: 


TABLE SHOWING THE TITLE, DESCRIPTION, NUMBER 
or SEMESTER Hours, AND A STATEMENT OF EVALU- 
ATION ON A SUGGESTED GENERAL EDUCATION CuR- 
RICULUM FOR THE First Two YEARS OF COLLEGE: 


Semester 
Title Description Hours Evaluation 
History Ancient history 12 Man and social 


through United 
States history 
Philosophy Logic through 12 Man’s rela- 
ethics tions to the 
natural law 


relations 


Religion Apologetics 12 Man and God 
through the 
sacraments 
Science Theoretical 12 Man and 
and applied matter 
science 
Language English gram- 12 Man and the 
mar through spoken and 
literature written word 
Five courses 60 


The preceding table in a skeleton form presents some 
basic ideas which represent an elementary and funda- 
mental approach to the complete education of man. A 
description of the principal courses will indicate this 
aspect. 

The course in history like all other courses will run 
through four semesters on the basis of three hours a 
semester with a total of twelve hours in the first two 
years. The course is broken down into four units : ancient 
history, including oriental, Greek, and Roman; later 
European, embracing medieval and modern; United 
States history, including the principal social, economic, 
political, and foreign trends; and inter-American, com- 
prising Canada and Latin America. This history pro- 
gram is aimed to show the relationship between man 
and his fellow-men. 

The course in philosophy is also broken into four 
quarters and includes principles, psychology, meta- 
physics, and natural theology. It serves to inform the 
student of the values and the purposes of life in the 
light of reason. It brings out man’s relation to the 
world in the sight of natural law. 

Religion in two years provides a basic understand- 
ing of the Church, the Bible, and God Himself. It 
stresses man’s relation to the supernatural. 

Theoretical and applied science should include a 
one-year course in college mathematics and a one- 
year science course in general science, physics, chem- 
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istry, or biology. The science program seeks to define 
the relationship between man and matter. 

English as the language of Americans should cover 
rhetoric, composition, and literature. It strives to equip 
man to be more successful in fulfilling his relations with 
his fellow-man and God. These courses if really applied 
might very well be looked upon not only as a program 
of terminal education, but also as a background upon 
which may be built more educational projects and 
specialized areas. 


4. OBJECTIONS 


Professional groups may raise serious objections to 
the elimination of a number of professional under- 
graduate requirements in the first two years. In answer, 
however, it is well to point out to members of these 
organizations that now is the time to reévaluate the pro- 
fessional requirements which have been made into state 
law and others that have been respected by professional 
schools and organizations. There must be an end some 
time to the accumulating list of prerequisites in the 
various professional and occupational fields. 

A second objection is raised by the American critic. 
A casual scrutiny of the program shows the absence 
of a number of courses which are ordinarily taken in 
equipping students for American citizenship and for 
a greater understanding of the role to be played by the 
United States in major fields here and abroad. There are 
no course in American government and no elementary 
courses in sociology and economics. In reply it is well 
to point out that the course in American history will 
provide a background, a source of information, and in- 
spiration to those who are interested in learning more 
about American institutions. The courses in sociology 
and economics would logically fit into the picture better 
after one has completed these basic courses, especially 
in philosophy. Besides, the philosophy course includes 
principles which are practically applied in these two 
subjects. 

The philosopher may stand aghast at the early intro- 
duction of a philosophy program. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores in his opinion may not be qualified to enter upon 
the program, Keep in mind, however, that most of the 
students taking the philosophy course may never have 
the opportunity again to matriculate and consequently 
might never come in touch with a program in philosophy 
under experienced teachers. What objection should 
there be to a curriculum that points out to the student 
the right principles and the right aims of life for him 
to follow or seek? 

Faculty members discussing major and minor pro- 
grams on the undergraduate level will be amazed over 
the failure of this two-year general education program 
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to respect necessary prerequisites for certain majors 
and minors in the first two years of college. Such ob- 
servers must understand that after all these students 
for the most part will not be taking any major or minor 
subjects in the last two years of college. Again it is 
well to state that these basic courses on the whole should 
provide a more complete and a more fundamental 
background for upper division specialization than that 
which is offered in our present system of major and 
minor sequences. 


5. RESULTS 





Such a program would represent the first major 
attempt in recent years to put Catholic higher educa- 
tion on a fundamental basis. On its own it is bound to 
attract considerable and favorable attention. Because 











it is logical, complete, and essential it is bound to 
develop an educational program of the highest value, 
This program in general education will ultimately lead 
to the training of great men and great women not only 
in their own particular fields, but as. individuals who 
will be morally big in the home, in the community, and 
in the nation. This educational process will be a more 
effective means in the promotion of good men and 
women ; for it will never lose sight of right principles 
even when they are applied to different fields of 
activity. 

This two-year program provides an opportunity to 
meet the needs of a greatly increased enrollment and 
will pave the way for the creation of an understanding 
and of facilities which will take care of larger enroll- 
ments during the next twenty-five years. 

It may well serve as an effective measure against 
state-controlled institutions of higher education, be- 
cause it will stress the importance of man and of God 
and not of the State. 
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LEADERS 
Read, Write and Speak 


By SISTER DOROTHY OF PROVIDENCE, F.C.S.P. 


Central Catholic High School, Portland, Oregon 


N THE search for Catholic scholars 
and Catholic leaders, journalists 
and alumni are focusing attention on Catholic institutions 
of education. Some view them with a critical attitude 
and would have a radical reorganization of methods and 
subject matter; others complacently laud their alma 
maters. Yet the paucity of scholars and public leaders 
remains an undisputed fact. School administrators and 
individual teachers can at least probe their professional 
consciences and declare verdicts of guilt or innocence 
on their own curricula, syllabi, and procedures. 
The sine-qua-non need of the leader for excellence in 
the communication arts turns heads to the English 
teacher when headlines question, “Where Are Our 
Leaders?” or when they applaud, “Here Are Our 
Leaders.’ Not that the English teacher holds the most 
important chair in the Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing. If the religion teacher has not enlightened the in- 
tellect with Christ’s principles of truth and brought to 
flower the seeds of virtue implanted at baptism, of what 
use are oratory and journalistic style? Nor do these 
two departments alone form leaders. The algebra teacher 
who challenges young mathematicians to conquer the 
inertia of imitative production of assignments competes 
with the science teacher who stimulates invention, and 
both take their places with all the other faculty members 
in developing leadership. 


READING FOR LEADERSHIP 





Yet reading, writing, listening, and speaking are basic 
arts for a man who would sway other men. They are, 
besides, arts that particularly need the infusion of cor- 
tect principle and supernatural enlightenment. English 
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teachers have unique opportunities to send out students 
who will leaven the world. Happily, many English 
teachers know their potentialities. 

When a frank questionnaire revealed the large num- 
ber of pulp and dangerous slick magazines and ques- 
tionable best sellers that made up the reading diet of 
her pupils, a certain Sister Marie knew her task. To 
substitute wholesome and challenging selections for 
the murky news-stand titles would require time and 
tact. She had both, plus a few interesting techniques. 
On her desk were always quality Catholic magazines. 
As discussions arose in classroom recess periods, she 
would offer the loan of her copy of a magazine that 
carried an article on the question. She marked articles 
of immediate appeal in library copies of difficult maga- 
zines, and encouraged pupils to read them and then 
write their names at the head of the articles. If popular 
Mary Jane’s name appeared there, why should not 
Rita and Betty read them too? 

Preparing for oral discussion lessons, she would sug- 
gest a controversial subject and let the class dispute 
it until they saw that they needed factual backing for 
their statements and a deeper insight into the problem. 
Then she assigned topics for speakers and discussion 
leaders and had the librarian put magazines with per- 
tinent articles on the reserve shelf so that the whole class 
could make intelligent contributions to the lessons. All 
the while, the pupils were reading picked quality maga- 
zines and liking them. 

Then Catholic Press Month came and her pupils 
freely examined the quality, slick, and pulp magazines 
that Catholic publishers offer too. They learned the ap- 
peals of each and decided which would stimulate their 
minds to grow and inspire their hearts to covet nobility. 
They knew the needs that magazines satisfy in supply- 
ing entertainment, news, interpretation of current prob- 
lems, and the culture of the ages. With enlightened 
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discernment they selected the ones which they wanted 


to read regularly. On letter writing day, they wrote - 


the subscription letter; and most of them enclosed a 
check, stamped the envelope, and sent the letter on 
its way. 

Sister Marie had ways to “sell” quality books too. 
Oftentimes, she came to class with an arm full of 
library books and gave for each a brief, intriguing 
review. Whoever wanted the book checked it out right 
there; and the surplus applicants signed for a reserve 
on the book, Her pupils had not read the “hundred 
books” before they left high school; but they knew the 
challenge of great books and the thrill of keeping com- 
pany with master minds. They were habitually encoun- 
tering principles with eternal tenure in fiction and non- 
fiction, in magazines and books. They were growing 
versatile in their factual knowledge. They were becom- 
ing world conscious, cultured, and fired with zeal for 
re-forming a world in Christian mold. They were recog- 
nizing their mystical body membership as a privilege 
and a responsibility. Surely some of Sister Marie’s 
pupils will be leaders in bringing the Mystical Christ 
more nearly to His fullness of stature. 


SPEECH FOR LEADERSHIP 





Sister Marie had an ally in Sister Joseph who con- 
sidered conversation an art for classroom cultivation. 
She believed that many contacts that convince, dissuade, 
or crystallize opinion result from conversation. Men 
become popular at the dinner table and in the living 
room as well as on the public platform. Noon hours 
and recess periods leave no doubt as to the high-school 
student’s verbalistic propensities ; but they do not prove 
his ability to choose apt topics of conversation, to handle 
the oftentimes awkward moments after an introduction, 
to contribute to the guest dinner-table gaiety, to judge 
the nice balance between listening and speaking, or to 
meet strangers with ease. Sister Joseph was convinced 
that classroom guidance and laboratory practice can 
result in the acquiring of these social graces, so neces- 
sary for the leader. She had an effective technique, too. 

Before young Toms, Dicks, and Marys advance far 
in their teens, experience teaches them the need of cor- 
rect decorum in deed and word. They welcome Emily 
Post lessons if presented with Marjorie Wilson attrac- 
tiveness. Sister Joseph used Barmecide meals as a lab- 
oratory procedure, thus casually familiarizing her stu- 
dents with accepted service etiquette as she turned their 
attention to table talk. Lessons on choice of topics, 
courtesies of listening, and the importance of all per- 
sons resulted in meal conversations characterized by 
delightful bits of intriguing information, stimulating, 
dispassionate discussion, and cultured gaiety. Who would 
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say that Sister had not used an ingredient in the educa- 
tion for leadership in her Barmecide feasts? 

She encouraged her pupils, too, to ride selective hob- 
bies, knowing their versatile values. One girl, using the 
ways-to-build-a-vocabulary texts plus a Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, plus sets of vocabulary tests col- 
lected from magazines, plus an attentive ear, added a 
word a day to her recognition vocabulary, and kept lists 
of these words until she had used each at least once, 
A boy read every book on rockets that the private and 
public libraries of his city had catalogued. He had some- 
thing to talk about. A young baseball enthusiast started 
counting hits and runs, outs and errors, and then com- 
puting percentages. Today, he is a “triple-A” student 
in a college statistics course. He can interest friends 
and acquaintances in numbers with crying social implica- 
tions. When the unscrupulous manipulate figures to 
falsify facts, he can compile a counter set of numbers 
that reveal truth. Sister Joseph was wise in listening 
to athletic lore. 

She was an English teacher who welcomed requests 
that her pupils take turns as receptionist. That oppor- 
tunity motivated lessons on telephone conversations, 
introductions, and kindness to rich and poor, black and 
white whom the receptionist might serve. Sister Joseph 
had that beautiful speech that is correct in its vowels 
and voiced consonants. Her pupils caught its beautiful 
quality and adopted it. It helped to make them dis- 
tinguished. Sister suggested her pupils as program com- 
mittee members ; she sent them out to interview celebri- 
ties; she used them as messengers—all because she 
wanted them to be at ease among people and to know 
the blessedness of tact in putting others at ease. Their 
training resulted in their popularity. Their popularity 
resulted in the dissemination of the appeal of the Chris- 
tian way of living. 

English teachers have stimulating motivation for de- 
veloping fluency in speaking in the various assembly 
events and inter-school meets on the school agenda. 
The whole class will not publicly participate in a debate, 
an oratorical contest, or a symposium ; but it will take 
an active interest in the platform discussions if they 
are preceded and followed by classroom meets in minia- 
ture. Boys and girls who thus form opinions under 
Catholic guidance and acquire the art of voicing them 
with poise and appeal are already making their corner 
of the world better because they are in it. 


WRITING FOR LEADERSHIP 





Without minimizing the importance of the speech 
arts, statisticians say that eighty-seven per cent of our 
knowledge comes to us through the eyes, and hence 
they hoist the place of writing in the formation of ideas. 
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The quest for Catholic writers is concomitant with the 
search for Catholic leaders and scholars. The English 
teacher is in the forefront again. 

In happy trilogy with Sister Marie and Sister Joseph 
as outstanding English teachers was Sister Christetta 
who excelled in adding members to the writers’ guild. 
She had a set of style tools that she “sold” to her pupils 
to make their themes pucker lips into a smile or other- 
wise compel a reading. “A man went down the street,” 
she would say to her class at its opening. “What kind 
of man was he? How was he dressed? Was he running 
or walking? On what street was he?” The varied an- 
swers illustrated the need of being specific. 

Another day she awakened rebellion in the class by 
telling them that they were full of superstitions. Their 


. forced negatives to a series of questions silenced them. 


“Would you choose berth thirteen when others were 
available ? Would you sleep in a ‘haunted’ house? Would 
you take a short-cut home through the graveyard at 
night? Are black cats, spilled salt, and ladders without 
awesome connotation for you ?” She had proved her point 
by the use of example; and the class felt its power .. . 

She startled them into observation by surprise tests 
on the color of the house opposite the school, the location 
of the tulip tree on the campus, and the number of 
pictures on their classroom wall. Then she suggested 
sense-appeal words to make others see bubbles breaking 
in a batch of boiling fudge, hear the crunch of autumn 
maple leaves strewn under foot, feel slimy seaweed, 
and smell the new-mown hay. There were lessons on the 
charm of alliteration and of onomatopoeia, on the wealth 
in the use of allusion, the force of repetition, and the 
surprise of apt comparisons. Style never superseded 
content in importance; but Sister’s pupils sensed that 
what was worth writing was worth writing attractively. 

She challenged them to polish their efforts by giving 
the stimulus of publication when results merited a wider 
audience than the classroom provided. The youth page 
in the local paper and in some magazines, regional high- 
school poetry collections, frequent contests of state or 
national scope, and the school annual and monthly 
offered space for such free-lance writing. For lesser 


achievements, she gave them at least their companions 
for audience. Her pupils always read their themes in 
groups of five or six, each group then selecting the best 
for a general hearing. 

Sister Christetta often had her pupils’ writing take 
the form of letters; for she knew the importance of 
letters in the lives of people who count. There is a 
contagious kindness in a person who thinks to write a 
note of regret that your expected trip failed to material- 
ize or that your mother’s illness made it impossible for 
you to go to college as you had planned. You expect a 
“Thank-you” letter when your gift was worth a million ; 
but you are perhaps more pleased about the note telling 
you how much your organizing the sodality social was 
appreciated. Sister taught her pupils to recognize others’ 
accomplishments with a congratulatory letter, to write 
an apology when they forgot an appointment or inad- 
vertently walked off with a needed book. She knew how 
thought of others and recognition of their importance 
makes people happy. She knew, too, that men must 
make people happy if they would lead them. 

Sister Christetta, Sister Joseph, and Sister Marie, 
and many other English teachers, along with the religion, 
language, and history teachers, have set young people 
on the road to prominence among their associates. Some 
of them will be leaven in their homes and parishes, 
their places of business and social circles, their pro- 
fessions and civic organizations. Others, please God, 
will be priests and Brothers and Sisters and hence 
apostles. Christian principles should dominate their 
lives, so much a part of them have they become by their 
directed reading, guided radio listening, and classified 
motion picture and stage choices. Trained to contact 
people through the press or the platform or in social 
intercommunication, these high-school boys and girls 
give promise of Catholic leadership. They have experi- 
enced the reward of the spirit so necessary to motivate 
the sacrifices of the flesh which are often required of 
leaders. With God’s grace, they should prove to a 
materialistic world that money and fun and physical 
prowess are lesser values than are the good of their 
fellow-men and the glory of God. 
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Pedro de Gante, the First 


GREAT EDUCATOR AND CATECHIST 


of America 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PEDRO DE GANTE 


In spite of our multiplied efforts to find a satisfactory 
catechetical method and syllabus, there is still a prev- 
alent dissatisfaction. The study of the ways and means 
that led the great catechists to success may assist us 
in reaching our aims. Let us open with the life and 
work of the famous Franciscan lay brother, Pedro de 
Gante. 

The reader should be reminded that modern Belgium 
and the Netherlands were part of the Spanish Empire 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In a true Franciscan spirit, the hero of this essay 
was great in deeds, but his life remains nearly unknown. 
He was born at Ayghem-Saint Pierre, a suburb of 
Ghent. The date of his birth is uncertain; it occurred 
between 1476 and 1483. In his homeland he was known 
as Peeter van der Moere, or Pedro de Mura; when he 
entered the Franciscan order, according to a venerable 
custom he dropped his family name, and was known 
henceforward by the name of the city of his birth as 
Pedro de Gante. 

Pedro de Gante came to America with other famous 
Flemish Franciscans: Fray Juan de Tecto (Johan 
Dekkers), who was the confessor of Charles V and 
taught theology in the Sorbonne for fifteen years, and 
Fray Juan de Aora (Johan van den Anwerd), who 
was related to the king of Scotland. After being ac- 
credited by their provincial and the emperor, Charles V, 
the three missionaries left Ghent on April 27, 1522, 
traveled with the emperor to England, reached San- 
tander on August 13, left from Sevilla on May 1, 1523 
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and reached Vera Cruz on August 13, 1523. Pedro de 
Gante died at a very advanced age (89 to 96) in 1572, 


after forty-eight years of educational labors among his 
beloved Indians. 


CATECHETICAL TRAINING AND METHOD 





(a) Formal training. From the fact that Pedro de 
Gante was only a lay Franciscan brother, we cannot 
conclude that his intellectual education was neglected, 
since he was a student at the famous University of 
Louvain ; besides he was living during the flourishing 
period of the schools conducted by the Brethren of the 
Common Life, hence he did not escape their direct or 
indirect influence. 

(b) Informal training. However, no matter how deep 
and solid the theological education of our hero, since 
he was offered the archbishopric of Mexico, most of his 
retraining was experimental, and derived from his first- 
hand knowledge of his field of apostolic labor. 

(a) Catechetical methods. Modern catechetical meth- 
ods may be summed up under the following headings: 
(1) the Socratic method, (2) the Sulpician method and 
the method of St. de la Salle, (3) the objective method, 
(4) the visual method, (5) the Arbeitsprinzip (activity) 
method, (6) the Leitgedanke (unit) method, (7) the 
Munich (psychological or Stieglitz) method, (8) the 
Lebensschule method (based on the life of the school), 
(9) the Heimatsschule method (based on home life), 
(10) the Sower method, and (11) the case or casuistic 
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method.’ Our study of the catechetical processes of 
Pedro de Gante leads to the conclusion that his prac- 
tical knowledge of psychology caused him to use all 
the pedagogical principles implied in the above-men- 
tioned methods. 

(b) The psychological intuition of Pedro de Gante. 
Pedro de Gante reveals himself in his work a deep 
practical psychologist. Fully aware that his influence 
could not be profound and lasting unless he were a 
master of the Aztec language, he studied it with such 
zeal and effect that his biographer’ tells us that he spoke 
it with all the intonations and sentimentality of the 
natives. This approach to the conversion of the Indians 
became a tradition among the Franciscan missionaries. 
Many of them were thorough Aztec scholars, prepared 
dictionaries, grammars, histories, textbooks for the edu- 
cation of their converts, and conducted courses in Indian 
literature at the National University of Mexico. 

Though Pedro de Gante was deeply convinced that 
language is the crystallized tradition of a people, he 
went much further and gathered whatever information 
he could on the legends, the traditions, the history, the 
customs, and the arts of his future neophytes. Then, 
using the light that he derived from his studies, he 
strove to penetrate the mysterious and reticent Indian 
nature, their likes and dislikes, and their attitudes 
towards the conqueror. 

He soon found that the average Indian was intelligent, 
very sentimental, and naturally distrustful of his white 
and unwanted guest; on these discoveries he based all 
his future catechetical approach. 

General epidemics among the Indians were taking 
away many lives every year. As a wise psychologist, a 
devoted social worker, and a zealous missionary, Pedro 
de Gante wisely thought that his work for the redemp- 
tion of Indian souls would be in vain until he had healed 
their suffering bodies. To implement this idea he or- 
ganized hygienic campaigns, and built numerous and 
good hospitals for the prevention of recurrent epidemics 
and the care of the suffering. The effect was magical ; 
‘soon our hero was considered by the Indians as their 
true and disinterested friend. When he had healed the 
bodies the way to the souls was wide open. 

Following the same line of thought and action, Pedro 
de Gante worked next on the sentimental Indian nature. 
By now he knew full well that the Indian was a lover 
of rhythmic dances, music, and poetry, that he delighted 
in brilliant and multi-colored feathers, flowers and 
other objects. He used wisely this sentimentalism to 
teach the very depth of his soul. 

The principal truths of religion were exposed in 
verse or set to music; symbolical dances and dramas 
illustrating the life of Christ and of the saints were 
produced by the Indians; they were taught vocal and 
instrumental music. Most Indians could play some musi- 





See the Catholic School Journal, April, 1945. 
*Ezequiel A. Chavez, Fray Pedro de Gante (Mexico, 1943). 
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cal instrument. On both religious and secular feasts 
these musicians and singers performed to the great 
delight of the congregation. 

Before the arrival of the first bishop and later arch- 
bishop of Mexico, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, December 
6, 1528, Pedro de Gante had organized the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament among his Indians, who on 
feast days enjoyed displaying the banners and standards 
in the great processions of the city. They were proud to 
wear on their garments the Christian symbols which 
had replaced the emblems of heathenism. 

When the physical and emotional life of the Indians 
had been cast into Christian molds, the inspired, genial, 
and practical psychologist, Pedro de Gante, attended 
to the intellectual formation of his disciples. For them 
he composed catechisms both in hieroglyphics and in 
Spanish ; for them he organized elementary and second- 
ary schools where the common intellectual disciplines 
were taught according to the degree of the intellectual 
development of the students. The arts and crafts were 
carefully developed; drawing, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, casting, carpentry, masonry, and all the minor 
arts were taught to such a degree of efficiency that the 
religious and public buildings of New Spain were built 
and furnished by Indian craftsmen. 


CREATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS; 
RESULTS; CONCLUSIONS 





The zeal, the ingenuity, and the foresight of Pedro 
de Gante were such that, to supplement and continue 
his efforts, he trained catechists who could spread the 
word of God far and wide. Writing to Phillip II, king 
of Spain, in 1558, he says: “Every week the most intel- 
ligent and learned of my students are prepared to teach 
on Sunday in the neighboring villages; they go as far 
as twenty miles from this city.” 

Truth forces this humble Franciscan to write to his 
relative, Phillip II: “God-be blessed; He has granted 
me to baptize over two hundred thousand persons; 
sometimes fourteen thousand daily, sometimes ten thou- 
sand, and other times only eight thousand.” 


From the foregoing we may conclude that (1) the 
apostolic work of Pedro de Gante points the way to a 
new catechetical method based on a practical knowledge 
of psychology, and the social and economic needs of 
our times. (2) The life and methods of the great 
apostolic, patriotic and other catechists cannot fail to 
guide our efforts in adapting their ways to modern 
conditions. The professors of patrology in our seminaries 
and universities will render us great services by ex- 
tracting excerpts from the writing of St. Augustine, 
St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom and others which illus- 
trate their methods of instruction. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


By SISTER M. EMERIC, O.S.B. 


Sacred Heart School, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 


“ ATURE never repeats itself,” is a 
N common saying. This is not only 
true of grains of sand, blades of grass, leaves of trees, but 
it is much more true of human beings, the most com- 
plex organism of the universe. From the time of Plato 
and Aristotle, much concern was exercised in the study 
of human variations, termed individual differences. Al- 
though all human beings possess the same general 
mental capacities, there are individual quantitative differ- 
ences in the development of these capacities. All persons, 
from a very young age, need direction and guidance in 
adjusting themselves so as to be fortified to live happy, 
mentally wholesome lives. Classrooms emphasize the 
fact that pupils differ in training, health, physical make- 
up, habits, interests, ambitions, persistence, and per- 
sonal appearance. All these differences are significant, 
but much more so are the differences in mental capabili- 
ties and capacities to learn. Some children are agile in 
their facility in learning, others are conspicuous for 
their slowness, and still another group is indifferent. 
It is the task of education to discover these differences, 
and to endeavor to direct each individual according to 
his capacities, powers, and interests so that they will 
develop to a maximum. 


CAUSES OF DIFFERENCES; GROUPING AND UNIT PLAN 





Heredity, environment, training and effort of will are 
the general causes to which all individual differences 
may be attributed. Heredity implies that native capacities 
worthy of cultivation must be discovered, stimulated, 
and directed. Environment forms a close ally to heredity 
since it supplies the experiences necessary for mental 
development. Training, in turn, is closely allied to en- 
vironment and includes all of the social, educational, 
cultural, moral, and religious agencies with which the 
child comes into contact. Even though all children may 
receive the same educational influences, the response 
of each will differ in morality, in attitudes, in interests, 
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ideals, and habits. Inherited capacities are realized and 
intellectual opportunities are utilized by means of the 
will. Since the will is man’s capacity to direct and to 
restrain thought, action, and emotion, its influence is 
a controlling factor in the causing of individual differ- . 
ences. There are a few distinctive differences between 
the sexes, but the mental abilities of men and women 
approximate the same curve of distribution. So, also, 
any differences in mental capacities among the various 
races is proven not to be innate, but rather due to 
environmental conditions, cultural influences, and train- 
ing. 

The great bulk of people is much alike and conse- 
quently termed normal. However, general variations are 
obvious, ranging from idiot to genius with wide varia- 
tions of ability between them. In the classroom, the 
majority of pupils will be grouped as average with ex- 
ceptions at either extreme. At the upper end we find 
the unusually capable described as superior or very 
bright, while those at the lower end are slow and de- 
scribed as dull, border-line, or feeble-minded. The nor- 
mal curve has become the measuring rule with which 
the amount of variation of any given ability or trait is 
represented. 

Classroom situations must be adjusted carefully to 
the pupils’ ability to learn. Homogeneous grouping, the 
placing together of pupils with similar mental ability, 
provides for individual differences among children with- 
in a grade level without involving a change in ordinary 
classroom procedure. Homogeneity is determined by 
the teacher’s rating, intelligence, and achievement tests. 
On the basis of the composite score usually three groups 
result: rapid, normal, and slow learning classes. ‘Each 
group progresses at its own rate of speed with materials 
within its mental grasp. 

The unit plan, with its five steps: exploration, presen- 
cation, assimilation, organization, and recitation, con- 
cerns itself with the guidance of the individual to the 
discovery of a succession of intellectual interests and 
habits of effective study. Pupils may work at their own 
rate and go on from mastered to new material. Wise 
habits and attitudes are fostered, techniques are devel- 
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oped, interest in work is heightened, and advantages 
of group recitation are retained. 


The divided curriculum provides for individual work 
and group and creative ability. In the former, each pupil 


takes as much time to master the subject as he needs. 


The individual work consists of the common essentials, 
knowledge and skills needed by everyone. Group and 
creative ability enables each child to select the subjects 
in which he wishes to develop according to his abilities 
and capabilities. The teacher spends his time encourag- 
ing and supervising. The plan calls for no classroom reci- 
tation. As a pupil completes a unit of work, he goes on 
to the next without failure and without skipping. He 
begins each new term where he stopped at the close of 
the previous year. 


DUTY TO EACH PUPIL 





Children who are termed exceptional present a marked 
deviation from the average. Essentially, children differ 
from one another because each one possesses his own 
distinctive physical, mental, and social characteristics 
and qualities which constitute his individuality. Some 
children require special educational consideration, spe- 
cial facilities, and special curriculum provisions. Either 


pupils are mentally superior or they are mentally 
slow. 


The mentally superior child is one who possesses a 
general intellectual capacity far beyond his chronological 
age. Generally he is also superior in physical, social, and 
moral traits, and usually he is well adjusted with respect 
to personality. The mentally superior child is to be met 
with an enriched curriculum consisting of more intensive 
work, which challenges his interests and capacities en- 
couraging leadership and stimulating initiative. Such a 
curriculum will also embrace creative activities, hobbies, 
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and interests on his intellectual level so that he will be 
able to attain thoroughness, mastery, and originality. 

Approximately twenty per cent of the school popu- 
iation consists of mentally slow children who are slow 
in their mental development and who are backward in 
school. They require more experiences of the same kind 
than the normal child to arrive at a given goal. Fre- 
quent repetition, meaningful drills, short simple units, 
special class grouping, remedial work and opportunity 
classes, vocational guidance and interesting procedure 
to avoid maladjustment to school discipline, will provide 
him with training suited to carry on the responsibilities 
which life will thrust upon him in his dealing and living 
with his fellow-beings socially and industrially. 

School training and instruction must be adapted to 
the varying needs, interests, and capacities of each pupil 
so as to equip him to live his life in the most valuable 
way. It is education’s task to provide that every indi- 
vidual will receive the direction, guidance and special 
work which he needs in order to improve himself to 
the maximum of his capacities, so that his individual 
differences are not a hindrance, but a help to live as the 
Creator and Master of mental and physical life intends 
that it be lived. The blight of superficiality has spread 
to our schools and means of education. We have put our 
faith in mass teaching with the help of devices and tech- 
niques and mechanized our routine. It is time that we 
awaken to the fact that true education is always a human 
process and that the achievement of immediate and more 
or less external objectives is not necessarily a guarantee 
that those deep and profound changes have been wrought 
in the heart and soul unless we have reached into the 
lives of each child individually. That is the essence of 
true education. The true educator strives to contribute 
to education that principle that must be the principle 
and interest of all Christian educators if we are to make 
Catholic education in the United States effective, if we 
are to succeed in helping generation after generation of 
our children to learn how to live as Christ would live 
in the midst of our American democratic society. 
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The Story of the N ew Testament 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


HE Old Testament begins with the 

story of the creation of heaven and 
earth. The New Testament begins with the story of the 
Incarnation, God’s greatest creative work. The spirit 
of God brooded over the abyss to give order and orna- 
mentation to the created heaven and earth; the Holy 
Spirit brooded, as it were, over the womb of the Virgin 
of Nazareth to form and to fashion the flesh of the Word 
of God. The work of God was good, very good; but 
there were three who collaborated to bring evil into 
that work: the devil, Adam, and Eve. The Incarnation 
was good, very good ; and there were three who collabo- 
rated to bring the goodness of the Incarnation into the 
created heaven and earth, to dispel the evil brought in 
by the first three. These three who restored God’s work 
were: the angel Gabriel, Mary, and Jesus Christ. The 
Old Testament is the story of the preparation for this 
restoration; the New Testament is the story of the 
restoration. 


OUR LORD’S MISSION AND PROMISE 





In the fullness of time (about two thousand years 
ago) Jesus Christ, the second Adam, was born of the 
Virgin Mary at Bethlehem. He lived in our midst for 
some thirty years, most of these years being spent in the 
obscurity of his home in Nazareth. Around the year 
28 or 30 of our era, He began His public life; and for 
almost three years He brought men back to God by 
His teaching and by His example. Not only that; He 
gave to His own people as well as to the peoples of all 
nations, climes, and times, the fundamental precepts 
and rules that should and must govern their lives, if 
they were to gain the end that God intended for them: 
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eternal life. He Himself through His Passion, death, 
and Resurrection regained this eternal life and the means 
(grace) thereunto for all men. He had been sent into 
the world by His heavenly Father; He had been sent 
to accomplish the will of His Father; He was to return 
to His Father. Before He did return He sent His 
apostles, whom He had selected and trained during His 
public life ; their mission was His mission; their power 
was His power. “As the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you” (John 20, 21). “All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you . . .” (Matt. 28, 
18-20). 

Yet the apostles were not to begin their mission until 
the promised Paraclete had come. “But you shall receive 
the power of the Holy Ghost . . .” After our Lord’s 
Ascension His eleven (for Judas had gone out into the 
night!) together with the Mother of Christ and His 
relatives and some disciples, numbering all together 
about one hundred twenty, bided their time in Jerusalem, 
waiting for the fulfillment of Christ’s promise, that they 
would “be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.” During this interval Peter, as the appointed head 
of this group, felt that he should speak to them about 
the selection of an apostle to take the place of Judas. 
The one to be given this honor must have been in the 
company of the Lord from the beginning and he must 
be a witness to the Resurrection with the other apostles, 
Two were selected, two who were worthy and qualified, 
Matthias and Joseph, called Barsabas. The first named 
was chosen by lot and he was numbered with the eleven. 
(Read Acts of the Apostles 1, 1-26.) 

Ten days after the Ascension of Our Lord, fifty days 
after the Resurrection, on the Jewish feast, called Pente- 
cost, the promise of Christ was fulfilled. The Holy Spirit 
came down upon the assembled followers of Christ, His 
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presence was indicated by the “parted tongues, as it were 
of fire,” as well as by the “sound from heaven, as of a 
mighty wind coming.” There was still another sign of 
the outpouring of His grace: the divers or strange 
tongues that they suddenly began to speak. All present 
were filled with the Holy Spirit ; thus were fulfilled the 
words of our Lord: “And I will ask the Father, and 
he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may abide 
with you forever” (John 14, 16). Note the “forever” ; 
this means that the Holy Ghost (for Paraclete is another 
name for the Holy Ghost) will remain forever; the 
apostles and the others who received Him on that first 
Pentecost died, but their successors continued to enjoy 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. These successors are 
the members of the Church of Jesus Christ, to which 
we belong. 


BIRTHDAY OF THE CHURCH 





This day then, the Pentecost of almost two thousand 
years ago, is significant in the story of the Church; for 
then it appeared in the world much as a child comes forth 
from its mother’s womb; hence this day is regarded as 
the birthday of the Church. Such manifestations could 
rot long be kept hidden ; within a short time a crowd had 
gathered around the assembly, particularly around the 
apostles. There was amazement in the crowd, for they 
represented many nationalities and many tongues; yet 
they heard the apostles speaking in their own languages. 
Some were demanding an explanation, while the more 
cynical were accusing the apostles of being drunk. Peter 
with the eleven at his side dismissed this scornful sug- 
gestion by pointing out the time of day, before which 
no good Jew ate or drank. He then gained the attention 
of his Jewish-minded audience by quoting the prophecy 
of Joel which was fulfilled at that very moment. Having 
won the good will of his audience, Peter now launched 
into the story of Jesus Christ, and pointed particularly 
to His Resurrection as the proof that He was sent by 
God, that He was the Messias. His listeners were in- 
wardly touched and begged to know what they should 
do. “Do penance, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ.” On that day almost three 
thousand were added to the number of the followers of 
Christ. They united to form a devout body in Jerusalem ; 
they accepted the teachings of the apostles, who wrought 
many miracles as a proof of their divine mission. These 
first Christians worshipped daily in the temple, and 
they were highly regarded by all the Jews. As a matter 
of fact, they seemed to be distinguished from ordinary 
Jews in two ways: they were more devout, and they 
gathered to participate in the breaking of bread, that is, 


in the Holy Eucharist. (Read Acts of the Apostles 
2, 1-47.) 
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FIRST CONFLICT 





The peace of the early Church was not for long. A 
miracle performed by Peter was the occasion of the first 
conflict with the Jewish authorities. Peter had cured a 
man who was lame from birth. As the people gathered 
Peter addressed and told them that this miracle was due 
to Jesus Christ, who had been rejected by the Jews, who 
had been put to death by them, but whom God had 


— raised to life. He then urged the people to repent and 


to be converted in order to hasten the second coming 
of Christ, ““whom heaven indeed must receive, until the 
times of the restitution of all things.” This Christ, Peter 
said, had been foretold by Moses and by all the prophets : 
They had said that He would come to the Jews and that 
the people should hear Him under threat of destruction. 
He had come and they should now receive His blessing 
in ordér to be converted. Peter had more to say, but at 
this moment he was interrupted by a group of priests, 
and Sadducees. This group represented the great council 
or sanhedrin, the authoritative civil as well as religious 
body among the Jews. No one was to speak without the 
authority of this council; Peter, however, was unauthor- 
ized. Moreover the Sadducees denied the resurrection 
of the dead ; hence it was galling to hear Peter proclaim 
an actual case of resurrection from the dead—Our Lord. 
Too, if what Peter said was true, that Christ had arisen, 
then He must be approved by God; consequently the 
leaders of the Jews were guilty of putting an innocent 
man, nay, more, a great prophet to death. The leaders 
of the Jews had watched the growth of this Christian 
group, now numbering five thousand. Feeling that it was 
time to intervene, they arrested Peter and John, his 
companion, and put them in prison. 

The next morning the great council convened, and 
the two apostles were brought in. They were asked “By 
what power, or by what name, have you done this?” 
referring to the cure. Peter answered that “by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you cruci- 
fied . . . even by him, this man standeth here before you, 
whole.” The members of the council were confounded 
by the constancy of Peter and John as well as by the 
evident miracle. They warned the apostle not to speak 
any longer in the name of Christ. The answer was: “if 
it be just, in the sight of God, to hear you rather than 
God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” The apostles were released and 
they returned to their own to praise and thank God for 
their deliverance. 

Christianity grew apace, and the devotion of its mem- 
bers became more apparent every day. In particular, 
charity reigned. No needy members were found, for 
those who owned property sold what they possessed and 
laid the money at the feet of the apostles to be distributed 
according to the need of the infant Church. (Read Acts 
3, 1-4, 37.) 
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SECOND PERSECUTION 


As yet, and we are in the first five years or less of the 
history of the Church, the blight of evil had not touched 
the mantle of Christ’s body. Now, however, in the 
persons of Ananias and Saphira, evil entered the sheep- 
fold; they sold their property and then lied to Peter 
with regard to the amount for which they had sold it. 
God punished them with temporal death to give an 
example to the members of the Church, an example of 
the terrible effects of sin in the Church of Christ. 

This salutary lesson caused fear in the hearts of all 
and strengthened the authority of the apostles, who 
continued to work wonders among the people. The 
numbers of adherents increased but there were many 
who were afraid to join them, even though they praised 
them and their mode of life. 

Again the leaders of the Jews reached out to persecute 
the Church. This time they arrested all the apostles. 
During the night the latter were released by an angel 





and were told to preach in the temple. In the morning, 
when the great council sent for its prisoners, there 
was consternation; for, despite the guards and closed 
doors of the prison, the apostles were not to be found. 
Perplexity increased when word was brought that the 
apostles were in the temple preaching. Quietly the 
apostles were sent for, and brought before the sanhedrin, 
There their reply to the charge of disobedience (for the 
council had forbidden them to speak in the name of 
Christ) was classic: “We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 

The council was ready to put them to death, but 
Gamaliel, one of the greatest of the rabbis, counselled 
caution and prudence, “for if this council or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught, but if it be of God, 
you cannot overthrow it...” The apostles were scourged 
and once more charged not to speak in the name of 
Christ. They left, however, rejoicing that they had been 
found worthy to suffer for Christ, and they lost no time 
in teaching and preaching Christ Jesus. (Read Acts 5, 
1-42). 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 


By SISTER M. DENISE, 0O.S.F., M.A. 


1501 South Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LL THE clamor one hears today re- 
garding the need for religious voca- 
tions has one salutary result in that we who are to discuss 
the matter with our students are led to ask ourselves 
what a religious vocation is; and why, among our truly 
generous American youth, there are so few young people 
eager to “give up one’s whole life to a cause, the cause 
of Christ, to a person, the Lord Jesus.” Much of the 
trouble doubtless lies with us who lay the problem be- 
fore our young people. As the French priest told Claire 
Bishop : 


Christ was of the people. He was followed by the 
people, and His message was, and still is, for the 
people. And the people take to it easily, but “what 
throws them off is the way we present it.’ 


Often it is our presentation of the whole question that 
furnishes the greatest, and for tens of thousands, the 
seemingly insurmountable hurdle. If we would explain 
God's plan as it is, in all probability our young men and 
women would respond with characteristic zest, joy, “all- 
outness.” 


MOST IMPORTANT VOCATION AT BAPTISM 


The first point, I think, to get clear is that we teach- 
ers do not give a religious vocation by talking about it. 
If we are forthright and “alive” in what we have to say, 
if what we are squares with what we say, we may fan 
into flame the spark that is already there. But it must 
be there before it can be kindled, and we do not put it 
there. Once we have this straight, our whole attitude on 
the subject takes on that firm feel of sanity that Amer- 
ican youth look for and find so reassuring. 

The next fundamental truth we need to appreciate is 
that we all enter into our first and most important voca- 


‘Claire Huchet Bishop, France Alive (The Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., Inc., New York, 1947), p. 119. 
*Ibid., p. 91. 
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tion at baptism. Do we not speak of baptismal vows and 
renew them on important occasions? When any person 
is baptized, he no longer belongs to himself; he has be- 
come a “new creature,” dedicated from that day to Him 
‘in whom he has been incorporated, namely, Christ. 
Hence the title, Christian. Since the Mystic Christ is 
the extension of the Incarnation, each member has in a 
limited and human way the same vocation as Christ: 
one of sonship, priesthood, victimhood. Thus he is at 
the disposal, as it were, of the Head and participates 
according to his generosity in Christ’s redemptive work 
as it is applied to his world. The Christian bears the 
stamp of this high privilege through life and in eternity ; 
the catechism calls this insigne an indelible character. 
All this is true of every baptized person. 


THREE STATES OF LIFE 





Although this dedication is made once and for all, 
it must be worked out in normal, every-day living. There 
are three ways, known as states of life—the religious, 
the married, and the single—open to Christians in which 
they may live their primal dedication and find their life’s 
happiness. Success for the Christian in any of these three 
walks of life consists essentially in ratifying daily through 
his conduct the original gift of himself. To realize this 
success, our Father has given each, through Christ our 
Lord, all that it takes and more. “I am come that they 
may have life and may have it more abundantly” (John 
10, 10). And since God is lavish in His gifts according 
to His plan, the personal happiness of each is locked 
up in the particular way of life to which he is called to 
work out his initial dedication. 


Let us repeat : every baptized person belongs to Christ. 
His membership in the mystical body means that he 
should so unite himself with the Head, so give himself 
up to the direction of the Holy Spirit that Christ may 
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live in him, work with him, “fill up those things that 
are wanting” (Col. 1, 24) through him for the glory 
of the Father and the salvation of souls. The life and 
fruitfulness of the Vine finds expression and form, gen- 
eration after generation, through the branches. (At this 
point it may be well to remember that He who seeks this 
expression through each and every one of His members 
said such things as: “I do always the things that please” 
My Father (John 8, 29) ; I came “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister” (Mark 10, 45). 


RELIGIOUS VOCATION THE HIGHEST 





Now it makes no difference into which of the three 
possible states of life God calls a Christian so far as the 
reality of this first dedication goes. Once he is baptized 
he is signed, sealed, and sworn to our Lord—‘vowed to 
the riding.”” Saints abound in all three callings. There 
is a difference, however, in the means to be employed 
in each state for the pursuance of the primary Christian 
vocation. These means vary according to the duties and 
privileges of each walk of life, but the end is the same 
for all: perfect union with God through Christ in charity. 
Once all this is clear, the teacher is ready to extol the 
glories of the highest calling in life: the religious voca- 
tion. 

Viewing religious life (including the priesthood) 
within this complete mosaic of truth concerning the gen- 
eral subject of Christian vocation, healthy young minds 
begin to make sense out of what they are told by us 
and what the Holy Spirit speaks within their own souls. 
Since the Catholic is bound to carry on Christ’s work 
in the world no matter where or how he lives, the state 
of life that furnishes the greatest freedom to pursue this 
end directly, the one that offers the most powerful helps, 
the one that eliminates the greatest number of obstacles 
and distractions is the best, per se. 


Once the maturing Christian has come to the realiza- 
tion that this first dedication to Christ is real, something 
that he cannot ignore or set aside, no matter what state 
of life he enters, something to be highly valued rather 
than repudiated, then he is ready to admit that religious 
life is, not only not very bad after all, but something 
greatly to be desired. If he is fitted for the religious state 
and it holds an attraction for him, his sound common 
sense will tell him that there is where he will find happi- 
ness, satisfaction, true success. How many religious 
vocations are rejected on the false supposition that if 
the discipline of religious life can be avoided, the youth 
is free to “have a good time” in the world through sub- 
merging himself in its satisfactions—“I fled Him down 
the nights . . .” Although he may boast of a Catholic 
education, such a one has not yet learned the first fun- 
damental principle of human living ; namely, by his very 
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nature man’s true and lasting happiness, even in this 
‘life, lies in the possession of God and nowhere else, 
Too late will he realize: “Thou dravest love from thee, 
who dravest Me.” 


APPLICATION OF BASIC TRUTHS 





If we teachers could straighten out our own thinking 
and that of our students on these fundamental points, 
religious vocations would still be lost through selfish- 
ness ; but our chief problem could very well become one 
of how to take care of all the “sharp” young men and 
women who would feel the divine pull and with strong 
desire answer, “Draw me!” If we would come to look 
at the young people before us, not as students primarily, 
but as young members of the mystical body who happen 
now to be studying, and gear all our dealings with them 
according to this concept, they would soon think of them- 
selves in this same manner. Out of these basic under- 
standings, with their highly desirable attitudes, would 
grow that pedagogical treasure, a “felt need’”’—a need 
for knowledge of the myriad ways in which Christ de- 
sires to be expressed, a need for expert direction in find- 
ing one’s assigned place in the mystical body ; above all, 
a need for intimate union with Christ to gain light and 
strength to reach that place and function effectively in 
it. In seeking the fulfillment of this need, our youth 
would find purpose in life, light and direction in the 
darkness and confusion of the world about them, an- 
chorage for inconstant, vacillating wills, and the genuine 
happiness which they do not now know, a happiness 
rooted in security born of a well-warranted confidence 
in Him who said, “I am the way” (John 14, 6) ; in Him 
who, being also the Truth and the Life, guides and 
strengthens His own. 

Then would teachers and students alike be disposed to 
receive an answer to the prayer we all make on the 
Sunday within the Octave of Epiphany : 


Do Thou, O Lord, out of Thy heavenly goodness 
foster the holy desires of Thy people ; that they may 
both see what they ought to do and have the 
strength to accomplish what they have seen. 
Through our Lord, Jesus Christ. 


Then would young Americans find the freedom of the 
children of God, the freedom which stems from truth. 
Then would young Christians, whatever their calling, 
find life, life and love and happiness, the sure happiness 
that cries out, “To me to live is Christ . . .” 

One not unimportant outcome of religious vocation 
discussions growing out of these basic truths would be 
a correct appreciation of the great value of the other 
two states of life to which a Christian may be called. 
Did not St. John Bosco hold that one-third of our 
children have religious vocations? What of the other 
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two-thirds? Every person desires to rate. Every person 
does rate with Christ. Yet, when religious vocations are 
under discussion, if the full truth as Christ planned it is 
not given, are not the other two-thirds left to feel they 
are only no-accounts (just “po’ white trash’) in the 
divine scheme? Is the religious who is leading the dis- 
cussion willing to classify his or her own parents in 
that category ? To develop such a false attitude or leave 


such a harmful impression by the short-sighted, unfair 
presentation of only half the truth is nothing short of 
tragic at any time; but today, in view of the vital need 
there is for an alert, informed, devoted, vigorously active 
Catholic laity, motivated by the realization that Christ 
needs them right where He has placed them, it is 


calamitous. The Church will need religious vocations in 
1979, too. 
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Food Service Facilities and Library 


in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Fourth in the Series from the Report of the N.CE.A. 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


( Continued ) 


By VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN J. VOIGHT, A.M., Ed.D. 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Archdiocese of New York, 23 East 51st Street, New York, New York 


FOOD 





HE educational aspects of 

is school lunch period 
should be given the utmost attention, 
and this period integrated in a vital 
way with the educational program of 
the school. It is essentially desirable 
to provide for training in such fac- 
tors as table manners, eating habits, 
cleanliness, decorum, and etiquette. 
The cafeteria must be designed 
and planned in the light of the needs 
of the children and of the parish 
demands that will be made upon it. 
School cafeterias will become more 
functional as pupils and their parents 
realize that they can get a whole- 
some, well-balanced meal at a mini- 
mum cost and that the surroundings 
are conducive to their physical, so- 
cial, and intellectual well-being. At- 
tractiveness, healthfulness, comforts, 
and conveniences are essentials not 
to be overlooked in the planning. 
The school lunch ought to demon- 
strate how different foods can be 
made appetizing and how they can 
be combined to form a well-balanced 
diet. Where called for in the pro- 
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gram of requirements, pupil observa- 
tion of the various service activities 
will be provided so as to utilize the 
equipment for instructional purposes. 
Exhibit cases and display boards 
may well be used for educational and 
decorative purposes. 

Since cafeteria space represents a 
large proportion of the investment 
in the school building, it is to be 
utilized many hours of the day be- 
sides the regular lunch periods. It 
should, therefore, be easily adapt- 
able for independent uses and readily 
accessible from the outside for the 
convenience of community activities. 

The elementary school lunchroom 
is provided for children who bring 
their own lunches as well as for 
those who buy school lunches or who 
receive, in some sections of the coun- 
try, free lunches. In some large cities 
meals are prepared in a central kit- 
chen from which they are distri- 
buted to the individual schools by 
truck. In such schools there is no 
need of facilities for preparing and 
cooking food, but a kitchen and serv- 
ing counter are necessary to warm 
and dispense the food. In such 
schools provision must also be made 









for systematic sterilization and the 
storage of dishes and utensils. 

The location of the cafeteria is 
preferably the ground floor, easily 
accessible from the outside and 
adapted to independent use. The 
cafeteria usually consists of three 
main units: 


The main dining room. The num- 
ber to be accommodated should be 
based on the use of 10 to 12 square 
feet per person, not including the 
service area. It is desirable that this 
section be directly accessible from 
the school corridors. There is need 
to plan carefully both for conven- 
ience and for the efficient handling 
of the students. Special attention is 
required to lighting, ventilation, sani- 
tation, and acoustics. 

The serving room. Entrances in- 
to the main dining room are needed 
for one or more serving lines. This 
serving room should likewise be 
readily convenient to the kitchen 
and so set up that it can be easily 
closed off from the main dining 
room. Its equipment consists of 
steam tables, tray slides, refrigera 
tion, dish storage, and other items 
which will be described below. 
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The kitchen. This area provides 
direct access to the outside service 
drive. Special attention must be paid 
to sanitary finishes and to ventila- 
tion. This area requires a large stor- 
age refrigerator, dish washer, and 
necessary storage space. In larger 
units locker room, toilet, dietitian’s 
office, and faculty dining room may 
be regarded as desirable. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SPACE AND FACILITIES 


BMA ASAE CE ATELIER TELA TA NO 





Ventilation. The lunchroom calls 
for the same general ventilation as 
the rest of the building. In addition, 
however, special ventilation is usual- 
ly necessary over the cooking area; 
a hood or other type of mechanical 
ventilation is recommended. 

Heating. Heating equipment 
should be provided to give the same 
temperature control that is installed 
for the rest of the building, and 
with special cut-offs or valves for 
the lunchroom so that the space 
may be used at times other than 
during regular school hours. 

Acoustics. Acoustical fiber tile on 
the ceilings of dining areas will 
usually provide the desired degree of 
quietness. If the dining area is used 
for other purposes after lunch, it 
must be separated from the kitchen 
area by sound-proof doors and par- 
titions. 

Lighting. Both dining and work- 
ing areas need good lighting, both 
natural and artificial. Light-colored 
ceilings and upper walls, cleaned or 
painted frequently, will make the 
rooms lighter and more cheerful. 
Since lunchrooms are often used 
for other school purposes—in some 
tases even as library reading rooms 
—they should be as well lighted as 
dassrooms. It is generally recom- 
mended that 10 foot-candles of gen- 
tal illumination in the lunchroom 
with 20 foot-candles on all tables 
and working areas be provided. 

Screening. It is recommended that 
ill windows and doors for kitchen 
and dining room be screened. Down- 
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draft fans at the doors are desirable. 

Space for garbage before disposal. 
Adequate and convenient provisions 
for kitchen and table wastes are 
necessary. The methods of disposal 
will determine the need for separate 
containers for sorting wastes. The 
kitchen must also be provided with 
garbage cans. A flyproof enclosure 
adjacent to and level with the service 
platform where the cans can be held 
until the garbage is removed, is an- 
other requirement. A hard cement 
floor, floor drain, and hot-water con- 
nection for washing cans are needed 
in this enclosure. 

Walls in kitchen work areas and 
service space. Walls’ should be light 
in color, smooth, impervious to mois- 
ture, and easily cleaned. This is es- 
pecially necessary for the wainscot- 
ing, and is desirable to the full ceil- 
ing height. Glazed structural tile or 
glazed brick is preferable, but water- 
proof hard plaster is acceptable. 

Walls in the dining area should 
be light in color and easily cleaned. 
Glazed structural tile, glazed brick, 
painted hard plaster, or wood panel- 
ing are satisfactory for wainscoting. 
Plaster is probably the most satis- 
factory for upper walls. If wainscot- 
ing is of any material other than 
glazed tile or brick, chair rails may 
be needed. Cinder blocks are accept- 
able in some localties if laid with 
good smooth surface and painted. 

Floor and floor coverings. A re- 
inforced concrete slab with a venti- 
lated area below is the most satis- 
factory basic structure for lunch- 
room floors, especially in the kitchen 
and work areas. Wood, rubber tile, 
or linoleum coverings are not satis- 
factory on a concrete slab unless 
there is air circulation below the 
latter. Asphalt tile is satisfactory 
on a soil-bearing, waterproof slab, 
provided it is not cleaned by flushing 
with water. It is common practice to 
use wood-joist floor construction in 
the smaller one-story schoolhouses ; 
when used, the space below must 
be well vented. The best floor cover- 
ing for wood-joist construction is 
hardwood, but asphalt tile or lino- 
leum is reasonably satisfactory if 


properly laid over smooth wood 
floors. Masonry floor coverings, such 
as terrazzo, quarry tile, and especial- 
ly hardened and colored cement, are 
durable and sanitary if laid on con- 
crete slabs, whether vented or not. 
Slipperiness can be overcome by the 
use of abrasive materials in the sur- 
face. 

Under proper conditions, the fol- 
lowing floor coverings have proved 
to be the most satisfactory: for 
kitchen and work areas: quarry 


* tile, terrazzo (with abrasive finish), 


grease-resistant asphalt tile; for the 
dining area: asphalt tile, linoleum, 
rubber tile, waxed hardwood. - 

Cement and masonry floor cover- 
ings are unsatisfactory for dining 
areas and soft flat-grain wood floors 
are unsatisfactory for any school 
area. 

Water connections. Hot and cold 
water connections should be pro- 
vided with mixing faucet at all sinks 
and lavatories. Provision should also 
be made in the kitchen area for both 
hot and cold water hose connections. 

Water heaters. Even where hot 
water supply is available, it is sel- 
dom of sufficiently high temperature 
to meet sanitary regulations for dish- 
washing. Special water heaters and 
storage tanks are usually required, 
equipped with safety devices and 
located near the kitchen. 

Mechanical equipment. Where 
there is a great deal of mechanical 
and electrical equipment, such as mo- 
tors and refrigeration units, it is 
desirable to install it in-a separate 
equipment room accessible to the 
kitchen. 

“Steam table.” Actual steam tables 
such as are used in some commercial 
cafeterias have live steam coils for 
heating. This type of service counter 
is seldom justified in school lunch- 
rooms. Pans of water heated by gas 
jets for food container insets are 
satisfactory for school lunchrooms, 
and even this is not essential for 
small school lunchrooms where the 
food is served quickly after being 
removed from the cooking units. 

Counter tops. The most satisfac- 
tory material for counter tops is 
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stainless steel. Tempered pressed- 
wood with waterproof and heat-re- 
sistant finish and properly edged 
with wood or metal is a fair sub- 
stitute. 

The dining room. Total space for 
dining should be determined on the 
basis of the number of persons to 
be seated at one time. Ten to twelve 
square feet of dining room space is 
the usual allowance per person. In 
planning for new school buildings 
which will include large school lunch 
programs, consideration must be 
given to the advisability of having 
several dining rooms serviced from 
the same kitchen rather than one 
large dining room. 

Tables and chairs, Tables seating 
four, six, or eight persons are con- 
sidered very desirable. Eighteen to 
twenty-four inches of linear table 
space should be allowed for each 
person. Recommended table sizes 
for schools are: square table, 36 by 
36 inches ; and oblong tables ranging 
in length from 6 to 8 feet and in 
width from 30 to 36 inches. The 
type of tables used will depend on 
the number to be seated and the 
method of serving. When trays are 
used, sufficient table space is pro- 
vided for them. Table heights vary 
with the size of the children to be 
served. Chairs are of the size and 
type that permit children to be com- 
fortable and in the right position at 
table. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
recommends tables of the following 
heights for -school use: 20, 23, 26, 
and 29 inches ; with chairs 11, 13, 15, 
and 17 inches, respectively. 

Dining table tops. Hardwood, lin- 
oleum, or tempered pressed-wood 
properly edged with wood or metal 
are satisfactory. Satisfactory plas- 
tics are also available. 

Multiple use of dining room. If 
the dining room is to be used for 
other activities, portable tables and 
folding chairs may be used. Many 
schools report using the dining room 
for other activities. Among the uses 
which have been found satisfactory 
are: overflow reading room, club 
room (except for dancing), overflow 
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art activities, music room, elemen- 
tary school playroom, community 
groups. Less satisfactory uses are 
assembly and light recreation. When 
the dining room is to be used for 
purposes other than dining, the walls 
and floors must be finished with the 
needs of the special purpose in mind. 

Other considerations. It is desir- 
able to have the dining room sepa- 
rated from the serving unit. The 
soiled dish disposal unit should be 
so located as not to interfere with 


‘the line being served. The main 


passage aisle should have at least 
a 3-foot clearance. A satisfactory 
space should be provided for wraps 
and books. For ease of passage, tables 
must be arranged to provide an aisle 
at least 18 inches between backs of 
chairs when children are seated. Fa- 
cilities for cool drinking water. in 
every dining room are important. 
The minimum requirement is a water 
cooler where ice is used, or a self- 
contained electric unit. A wall-type 
cooler or fountain takes up less space 
in the dining room. This type faucet 
may also be installed in the counter. 
Shelves should be provided for 
glasses wherever drinking water is 
available. Glasses are more easily 
dispensed from the baskets in which 
they are sterilized. 

Storage. In small lay-outs a single- 
door storeroom is desirable. Shelv- 
ing, platforms, bins, and other stor- 
age containers should be provided 
above the floor level for storing food 
properly, to make the food easily 
accessible, to protect it, and to make 
it easier to clean the room. In some 
states this is required by their regu- 
lations. 

Storage space for food calls 
for these additional characteristics : 
mouse and rat-proofing, proper light- 
ing; ventilation by louvers or me- 
chanical means, protection from theft 
by doors and windows which can be 
securely locked, and entrances which 
are visible from the kitchen. 

Those schools whose year-round 
plan for food requires storage of a 
large supply of food will need to 
supply storage space to meet their 
particular needs. The location of 








this space will vary to meet local 
needs and may be outside the school 
premises, such as in a locker plant. 


THE LIBRARY 





The library is the laboratory which 
may be integrated with almost every 
educational activity of the school and 
the community life of the parish. In 
any school adequate and convenient 
quarters are needed for: (1) groups 
of boys and girls working with their 
teachers in class activities involving 
the use of library materials and fa- 
cilities ; (2) individual readers using 
library materials to satisfy personal 
or class interests; (3) library re- 
sources, including books, pamphlets, 
magazines, pictures, recordings, film- 
strips, and other educational and 
leisure time materials for which the 
library is responsible ; and (4) tech- 
nical work necessary in organizing 
library resources and in administrat- 
ing library services. 

Provision of library quarters may 
range from a simple library reference 
room in a small elementary school to 
a high-school suite consisting of read- 
ing rooms, conference rooms, stack 
rooms, workroom, library office, k- 
brary classroom, and accommoda- 
tions for audio-visual materials and 
other educational aids. 

A centrally located library is es- 
sential in all senior high schools and 
is desirable in elementary schools of 
six or more classrooms. In small 
schools library facilities can be pro- 
vided in some form by careful plan- 
ning, especially if activity alcoves 
are designed in connection with the 
classroom. Small elementary schools 
may incorporate a functional library 

in each of their classrooms but this 
should not be done at the expense 
of blackboard or wardrobe space. 
In some instances the upper two 
grades of the elementary school have 
been successfully used to combine 
library facilities into one unit for 
efficiency of space and control. 

The library should be located neat 
the English and social studies rooms 
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and should be accessible to the out- 
side where parish use is expected. 
The library units required in a large 
secondary school are: 

Main reading room. From 25 to 30 
square feet should be provided per 
pupil. Approximately 10 to 15. per 
cent of the total student body should 
be accommodated at one time. Equip- 
ment in this room should include a 
librarian’s charging desk, files, space 
for records, slides, and film storage, 
map files, card index files, magazine 
racks, bulletin board, tables, chairs, 
and adjustable built-in bookshelves. 

Work and storage room. This unit 
should be adjacent to and connected 
with the library, providing between 
one hundred to one hundred fifty 
square feet of floor space. A partial 
glass partition between this room and 
the library has been found useful for 
supervisory purposes. The equip- 
ment in this room should include 
a work sink, work table, lavatory, 
and built-in cupboards and shelves. 
It may also serve as a depository for 
audio-visual equipment or for other 
materials that are habitually used 
for school purposes. 

Conference room. One or more 
conference rooms are usually pro- 
vided in the larger secondary schools. 
Conference tables, tackboards and 
chalkboards, chart holder, and book- 
shelves should be provided. 

Browsing room. Where extensive 
community use of library facilities 
is anticipated, browsing rooms or 
alcoves are desirable. Furnishings 
should be comfortable and informal. 

Stack room. In very large sec- 
ondary schools a separate stack room 
is essential for the storage of back 
numbers of magazines, extra copies 
of books to be brought out when 
needed, special collections not housed 
in the reading room, and books 
removed to await binding or re- 
pairs, etc. 

Book capacity and shelving re- 
quirements. Shelving requirements 
for the elementary school should 
call for two books per pupil, actual 
school capacity, plus allowance for 

some reasonable expansion. Shelving 
should cover all available wall space. 
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If the room is used as a home-room, 
a pupils’ wardrobe is needed. One 
3-foot section, 12 inches deep, should 
be a built-in magazine rack with ver- 
tical sections for magazines above, 
and closet space with shelves below 
to hold back numbers. One 3-foot 
section, 12 inches deep, should have 
shelves slanted for use in displaying 
picture books. If thought desirable, 
one section may have glass doors 
for safekeeping of special books or 
for displays. The remainder of the 
sections should be of standard dimen- 
sions which are listed below: 

All shelving should be built-in and 
have adjustable shelves, closed in 
back. The usual shelf dimensions are : 
i” x 8” x 3 0”. Some 10” to 12” 
shelves are needed for over-sized 
books. The total height of bookcases 
for the secondary school ranges 
from 6’ 10” to 7’ 0”, while in the 
elementary school the height should 
be 5’ 4”. The basic space between 
shelves is approximately ten inches. 
Walls above the shelving should be 
furred out approximately flush with 
the front of the shelving. It is esti- 
mated that an average of eight books 
can be provided per shelf foot for 
senior high schools and twelve books 
per shelf foot in elementary schools. 

In all reading rooms consideration 
must be given to the spaces required 
for charging desks, files, catalogs, 
bulletin boards, etc., and portions of 
the wall space or shelving areas 
which may be adapted to receive cer- 
tain of these elements, depending up- 
on the design and capacities of the 
room. In elementary schools a 
small blackboard space, approxi- 
mately three feet square, should be 
provided. 

Illumination. The artificial illumi- 
nation of the school library is of 
comparatively greater importance 
than that of the ordinary room of 
instruction or classroom. In the 
classroom the tasks of reading and 
writing are intermittent, whereas in 
the library these tasks are usually of 
continuous duration. 

The minimum requirement for 
such sustained work is a system of 
lighting which provides well-diffused 


illumination of a minimum intensity 
of approximately twenty foot-candles 
at library table level. Of equal im- 
portance, however, are the following 
over-all characteristics of the light- 
ing system: 


1. The type and arrangement of 
the luminaires to keep glare 
at a minimum. 

Uniform illumination. 

The treatment of ceilings, 

walls, and wainscot, to assist 

the particular type of luminaire 
chosen in the production of suf- 
ficient well-diffused light. 

4. The fixture, of a type for which 
good maintenance is practic- 
able, otherwise the initial light 
output will rapidly decrease. 


wy 


There is no one type of luminaire, 
or lighting fixture, which may be 
said to be optimal in attaining the 
desired illumination. The type of fix- 
ture selected should economically 
produce the required results and at 
the same time be in harmonious ac- 
cord with the feeling of the library 
as provided by the architect. 

The flush with ceiling prismatic 
lens type of luminaire, flush or semi- . 
flush troughs of fluorescent lighting 
with shielded lamps, have all been 
found satisfactory. Library tables 
and furniture should not be so dark 
in color as to present excessive con- 
trast to the white pages of books. 
The finish of the tables and book 
cases will be dull or matte to avoid 
glare by reflection. 

Reading tables and chairs. Read- 
ing tables for library purposes are 
ordinarily 30” to 32” x 72” to 78” 
in size and 20” to 23” x 26” to 29” 
in height, according to the age of 
students. Chairs are from: 11” to 13” 
and 15” to 17” in height with gliders 
or domes of silence attached to the 
bottom of the legs for quietness in 
movement and for the preservation 
of certain types of floors. 

Floor and walls. Cork or linoleum 
floors are recommended for the main 
reading room. Walls, ceiling, and 
woodwork finishes should harmonize 
with the floor and with th -quip- 
ment. The ceiling, in addition, should 
be acoustically treated. 
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Mathematics and Religious Training 


in Secondary Schools 


By SISTER MARIETTA LUEKEN, 0O.S.B. 


Vater Dei West High School, Evansville, Indiana 


Meee “integration of 


studies,” “inter-relationship of sub- 
ject matter’”—these and the like seem to be topics of 
growing interest among teachers and educators gen- 
erally. Imbued with this thought, religious teachers seek 
ways and means of relating purely secular studies to the 
study of religion. This is as it should be if we are to 
realize the ideal of Christian education, the education 
of the whole man, as Pope Pius XI points out in his 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: 


Christian education takes in the whole aggregate 
of human life, physical, spiritual, individual, domes- 
tic, and social . . . in order to elevate, regulate, 
and perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ.’ 


MATHEMATICS AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Here then, it shall be our aim to show the relation- 
ship that can and, we think, should exist between the 
study of mathematics and religious training. We par- 
ticularly say “religious training” in contradistinction 
to religious instruction, as stress on any relationship 
of mathematics to the latter would more often prove 
incongruous rather than practical. 

Is the proposed relationship possible? Is man one 
or is he many? If man is one, then the pupil’s study of 
mathematics must have some real bearing on his char- 
acter development, for it is one and the same will which 
guides his actions whether they are moral or intel- 
lectu, ” 





*Pope Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” in Sixteen 
Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, p. 36. 
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Is such a relationship practical? If, as it is said, 
‘Education is what is left over when we have forgotten 
what we have learned,’ then surely anything that we 
can accomplish toward training a Christian character 
will be most practical, for the rules and formulas will 
fade from memory but habits of clear thinking will 
wield an influence for a lifetime. 

Each field must contribute directly toward the general 
aims of Christian education ; each field, mathematics not 
excepted, has its unique role to play in achieving these 
aims. It is in playing its role properly that mathematics 
will aid in developing right principles of living and that 
steadfast and constant adherence to these principles 
which determines a strong Christian character. 

In view of the various definitions given, can we not 
say that education is a preparation for a life here below 
which will be a fit prelude to life hereafter? In what 
does this life consist? Primarily in knowledge—the 
knowledge of the good, the true, the beautiful. Mathe- 
matics then, in the general scheme of education, should 
give us a knowledge of truth. True, it cannot give us 
the whole truth, but in giving us its share of truth, it 
will help to develop a greater capacity for knowing all 
truth. 


MAKING RELATIONSHIP PRACTICAL 





Having therefore established the general relationship 
between mathematics and religious training, as contained 
in the development of steadfast adherence to right prin- 


“Bro. J. J. Kreshel, “Essential Objectives in the Teaching d 
Secondary Mathematics,” N.C.E.A. Proceedings, XX VII (Nov. 
1930), p. 280. 

*Fulton J. Sheen, The Life of All Living, p. 13. 
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ciples and a knowledge of the truth, let us see how 
this relationship can be made specific and practical. 

The adolescent age, which includes the period spent 
in secondary schools, is one in which the individual’s 
life is quite likely to take a definite direction for better 
or for worse. It is a period of dilemma in which the 
individual realizes that oftentimes his “real” self is not 
the “ideal” self which childhood tends to imagine it 
to be.* It is at this time when fancies are giving way to 
realities that the youth must be given a “reasonable” 
basis for action. He is fast endeavoring to throw off 
restraint and act on his own, to “live his own life,” as 
he often expresses it. 

It is then of the utmost importance that he be helped 
in every way possible, to develop sound judgment, 
capable of making right decisions. Once he has learned 
to use his own judgment he must also develop courage 
in his convictions and not waive his judgments or regu- 
late his actions to suit his own or someone else’s passing 
caprices. 

Since the youth with a growing sense of individuality 
tends to resent the ready-made answers of the religion 
class for his own individual problems, he must be led 
to reason for himself the proper solutions in his own 
instances.” It is here that the study of mathematics can 
be of assistance to the pondering youth. Does this mean 
that the mathematics classes should be classes in Chris- 
tian morals? By no means! Rather, without any refer- 
ence whatever to conscience or right morals of living, 
the mathematics classes can do much toward developing 
good reasoning powers and the ability to make decisions 
even in minute details. 

By increased practice, not in mere memorization of 
formulas, but in recognizing their logical application, 
as well as their derivation, a system of sound reasoning 
will be built up. Once a pupil has learned the art of 
proving his theorem by means of the related axioms 
and postulates, it is no far cry to the art of deciding the 
rightness or wrongness of a specific act by means of 
the related norms for judgment. 

True, there will be a few opportunities to demonstrate 
this relationship as such, but a “reasoning” attitude can 
and should be developed so strongly that it will of 
necessity have an influence on trends of thought other 
than those of pure mathematics. Along with this “reason- 
ing” attitude must grow the conviction that just as in 
mathematics one must weigh each step carefully so 
as to avoid final error, so too, in life one must weigh 
carefully each proposed step so as to insure greater 
perfection in the end. Once we have done our part 
toward developing these attitudes and convictions, who 
is there among us that would attempt to measure the 
results in each individual soul ? 


_. 


“W. D. O'Leary, S.J., “Adolescent Dilemma,” Catholic School 
Journal, XLIV (March, 1944), p. 70. 


*Joseph Kane, S.M., “Adolescent Skepticism,” 4merica, XLIV 
(March, 1931), p. 576. 
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The questioning attitude is characteristic of the boys 
and girls in our secondary schools. By this we do not 
mean that they are perverse doubters of all that which 
they formerly took for granted, but that they are inclined 
to seek an intelligent answer to the perennial “Why ?” 
This attitude will at times find its way into the field of 
religion as is evident in those who want to believe only 
what they can see. 


MATHEMATICS AND SEARCH OF 
TRUTHS OF FAITH 





Here again the study of mathematics can be of assis- 
tance to the youth seeking the truth in the truths of his 
Faith. While the relationship here is more in the abstract, 
it is nonetheless real. 


Mathematics, then, is not merely a science of 
numbers, equations, and angles. It demonstrates 
the essential and immutable character of truth; 
the evidence of a single problem of arithmetic 
(2+2=4), transcends time and space and finds 
its source in the Immutable Truth—in God. By its 
equations and relations in numbers, algebra mirrors 
forth the order and unity in the Divine Mind; by 
assuming that the unknown quantity must agree 
with the known, it demonstrates the essential inter- 
relation of Truth.® 


Mathematics can give no direct knowledge of God, 
neither can it impart faith in God, but once grace has 
implanted that faith, mathematics can help to strengthen 
it by imparting an appreciation of logically developed 


truths as glimpses of the Eternal Truth. As Dr. Smith 
says: 


Mathematics increases the faith of the man who 
has faith; . . . it places him in contact with immor- 
tality in the form of law eternal; it shows him his 
finite nature in the presence of the Infinite.” 


As the teachers of Christian youth we are endeavor- 
ing by every means possible to bring that youth into 
ever closer contact with Christ, in order that praying, 
working, and living with Him, through Him, and in 
Him, we may with all our youth ultimately arrive at 
Perfect Truth and Goodness. The mathematics classes, 
by helping to develop a clear thinking individual in 
search of the truth, will play an important part in de- 
veloping a clear thinking Christian who will take an 
intelligent part in the liturgy, serving God in spiritu et 
veritate, not in sentimentality. 





®R. G. Bandas, Ph.D., “An Excursion into the Realm of 
Mathematics,” Fortnightly Review, XX XIX (Oct., 1932), p. 217. 
7Kreshel, op. cit., p. 297 
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SYMBOLISM 





The first thought which arises from the study of the 
externals of Christian worship, is that of the symbolism 
involved. From the humble bread and wine, through 
the entire sacramental system, to the external structure 
of its cathedrals, the Church is rich in symbols. The 
symbol as a representation is quite familiar to the stu- 
dent of mathematics. An appreciation of the more simple 
Christian symbols can well be brought into the study 
of the respective figures. To be more specific: show 
the unbroken line of the circle as representing eternity, 
the triangle as the common representation of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Futhermore, through an appreciation of the beauty of 
design which can be produced with geometric figures, 
the pupil may be brought to a greater appreciation of 
the beauty of the symmetry and design which God has 
produced in His universe. Surely this appreciation of 
the beauty of “things as he sees them” will awaken in the 
youth a deeper love “for the God of things as they are.” 

Incidentally, it would certainly be more beneficial to 
the students in art classes to substitute the reproduction 
of Christian symbols combining geometric design and 
color for some of the splash work now termed modern 
art. “To whom much has been given, of him much will 
be expected.” 








Quite often pupils make the plea that mathematics is 
too difficult. Quite often too, this plea could be truth- 
fully interpreted as an indication of a reluctance to work 
to their capacity. True, by virtue of its objectivity, it is 
not subject to cursory interpretation as a careless study 
of literature or history might become. On the other hand, 
the pupil who is encouraged by his teacher to attack each 
problem with a view toward acquiring knowledge and 
developing capabilities, will soon find joy in overcoming 
the difficulties involved. The self-confidence in the face 
of obstacles which is thus developed will spur youth on 
to still more difficult tasks. Thus directed, the enthusiasm 
and energy of youth will spend itself in really worth- 
while deeds and in so doing, will bring forth and develop 
the potentialities which lie in each one’s “five talents.” 

The realization that our final judgment will be con- 
cerned not only with what we have done, but more 
especially with what we might have done, will inspire 
both the student and the teacher of mathematics to give 
to each course and reap from each course all that it is . 
possible to give and to reap. 

The benefit toward religious training which the pupils 
derive from each course in mathematics will undoubtedly 
be in direct proportion to the efforts made towards this 
end by the teacher and the student. The results will 
seldom be immediately evident, but in the training of a 
Christian character, every success, however small, is 
great. 
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Paths to Eternal Glory. Consola- 








tion for the Bereaved. By Rev. 
Clement H. Crock (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages vii, 200; price net $2.75). 


For the priest it will be another 
book of sermons; for the layman it 
will be a book of consoling thoughts 
whether death has already entered 
into his family, or is yet to come. 
He will find in it instruction on the 
Church’s doctrine about death and 
the future life. Even though he 
knows the doctrine, with Father 
Crock’s expression of it, he will find 
new beauty and new consolation in 
it. O that more laymen would read 
such books ! 

As a sermon book, some priests 
will find it very helpful because of 
the great variety of subjects listed. 
The author has divided the subjects 
into an “Ordinary” and a “Proper.” 

The book is full of stories and 
quotations from the Fathers, with 
very apt verses from known and un- 
known authors. 

’Tis not the wide phylactery 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated 
prayers 
That makes us saints, we judge 
the tree 
By what it bears. 


(Rev.) THomas J. DUNN 


Return to Tradition. A Comprehen- 
sive Catholic Anthology from 1830 
to the Present Time. A directive 
anthology by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.) 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee; 1948; pages xxix, 919 
with Index; price $8.50). 


Return to Tradition presents for 
the first time a complete panorama 
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of the Catholic revival in England, 
France, Ireland, and the United 
States. Even before the Oxford 
movement, the resurgence of the 
dynamism of Christ had made its 
impress on the field of letters. Father 
Thornton, student of literature, saw 
that the time had come to take stock. 
“Whatever the faults and omissions 
of this book,” he writes humbly, “it 
provides for the first time a practical 
and comprehensive survey of the 
Catholic thought and culture of our 
times.”” He acknowledges his debt 
to the many writers and publishers 
that. helped him compile his an- 
thology, but he reminds us at the 
same time that the work sums up 
twenty years of careful reading and 
a not inconsiderable amount of orig- 
inal critical theory. The Catholic re- 
vival received recognition and im- 
petus from the pens of Thompson 
and Newman, both of whom wrote 
trenchant essays on the achievements 
of Catholic writers in the middle and 
closing decades of the nineteenth 
century. Father Thornton has done 
more; he has given us a systematic 
survey of the Catholic revival down 
to the present day. Here is objective 
evidence that the phrase Catholic 
literature can no longer be “applied 
to certain backwashes of the literary 
sea, almost unknown bays and in- 
lets of literary interest, adequately 
treated, so pundits thought, in a 
paragraph or a footnote of faint 
praise.” 

The student of history knows that, 
previous to the religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century, literature 
meant Catholic literature, “‘a litera- 
ture based on the natural law irradi- 
ated by the Incarnation, not only ,as 
it was seen in a period of time in 
Palestine but in the living Church 


as well” (p. xi). Father Thornton © 


exults that today Traditionalism has 
definitely arrived. He dates the Eng- 
lish revival from the writings of 
John Lingard and concludes the first 
resurgence with the name of Car- 
dinal Gasquet. His second and final 
section opens with the name of 
Hilaire Belloc, and includes such 
well known names as Chesterton, 
Martindale, Gill, Noyes, Lunn, 
D’Arcy, Knox, Dawson, Maisie 
Ward, Marshall, Hollis, and Waugh; 
he calls this period “the age of Bel- 
loc.”” Certainly, the Catholic authors 
that he has assembled “worked with- 
in the Christian Catholic tradition 
and have complete and genuine con- 
cepts of God, Man, and the Uni- 
verse.” 

The rebirth of Catholic letters in 
England owes a great deal to French 
writers. Father Thornton stresses 
the sustaining influence of Baudelaire 
(1821-1867), whose work in France 
built a bastion against the enemies 
of God and religion. Of Henri Ghéon 
he speaks in the highest terms as a 
tremendous force in Catholic life. 
“His lives of the saints, in the 
form of biographies or plays, have 
charmed a wide audience and have 
infused warmth and depth into the 
communication of holiness... ” 
(p. 491). Father Thornton devotes 
sixty pages to the Irish revival, 
quotes extensively from eleven au- 
thors, but regrets that certain mod- 
ern writers in Ireland ignored the 
written traditions of the Irish and 
went back to the monolithic tenuities 
of Irish legend. 

In the United States, he says 
very truly, the growth of the Church 
has been much more swift than the 
growth in Catholic literature. The 
immigrants, busily engaged in mak- 
ing a living, supplied little or no 
demand for literature; but they did 
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not forget God—they went their way 
undisturbed amid calumny, amid the 
patronizing insolence of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and saved their souls. But 
the Catholic revival in America, so 
long a pale reflex of English tradi- 
tionalist thought, appears’ on the 
verge of casting its own shadow. 
The American record fills two hun- 
dred fifty pages of the anthology. 
The fifth and final section of this 
work, about fifty pages in length 
gives a sampling of the writings of 
eight authors who have done much 
for the liturgical revival. It is note- 
worthy that this revival is of the 
twentieth century. Pope Pius X, in 
his zeal for liturgical reform, gave 
the impetus to Catholic writers in 
this field. Six of the eight writers 
quoted are alive today and continue 
to write in the interest of the move- 

ment. 
(Rev.) Paut E, CAMPBELL 


The World: Its Land and Peoples. 
By Zoe A. Thralls (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, N. Y., 
1948 ; pages 498; price $3.40). 


Zoe A. Thralls, professor of geog- 
raphy and education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in a new 
geography text, The World: Its 
Lands and Peoples, accepts the chal- 
lenge of this global age and offers 
teachers and students the means of 
revamping their teaching and learn- 
ing by considering the world and its 
people as a related, organic whole 
instead of thinking of it in nation- 
alistic or regional segments. This 
practical, up-to-date, and stimulating 
book has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by geography and social stud- 
ies teachers who are aware of pre- 
sent-day problems, and helps upper- 
grade boys and girls develop a true 
knowledge and appreciation of their 
duties and opportunities as world 
citizens, 

Several outstanding features dis- 
tinguish this advanced geography : 
(1) its organization is based on mod- 
ern and sound pedagogical princi- 
ples ; by utilizing the natural interests 
of boys and girls in people and 
climate, the author builds on, sup- 
plements, and reinforces their earlier 
courses as a means of teaching them 
to consider the world as a unit; (2) 
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the continuous correlation of cause 
to effect, with emphasis upon the 
interrelationship of regions and peo- 
ples and repeated calling attention 
to likenesses rather than differences 
among world neighbors, keeps the 
reader aware of the close relationship 
of man to his environment; (3) the 
simplicity of vocabulary and sentence 
structure, and the appeal of its style 
of presentation, are in keeping with 
the best modern methods of teaching 
geography. 

Up-to-the-minute teaching aids in- 
clude a series of new global maps 
depicting topography, climate, and 
distribution of population of the 
earth; a planned series of illustra- 
tions, systematically grouped and 
stragetically placed throughout the 
book, so that the text almost becomes 
a complete geography course in pic- 
tures; Study Guides which include 
motivating questions and exercises 
for building a geography vocabulary ; 
Your Geography Workshop which 
provides original, varied, and prac- 
tical activities to guide the student’s 
individual research. Time is saved 
and reading ease is effected by sup- 
plying the pronunciation of difficult 
proper names as they occur in the 
text, by the divided page, and by 
the print which is large enough to 
be interesting. Confusing geographic 
terms are thoroughly explained and 
concrete examples of each are given 
as they occur. In short, the text is 
attractive, appealing, and readable. 

In addition to its value in the 
teaching of geography, this text has 
another unique advantage. It fur- 
nishes the students with a framework 
for the study of history and cur- 
rent events, familiarizing them with 
the unchanging climatic background 
against which moves the ever-chang- 
ing panorama of world history—the 
rise and fall of civilizations, the 
varied economic activities of men, 
the periodic migrations of peoples. 
The unified vision of world activity 
presented to the students by this text 
alerts them, in their study of current 
events, to the fundamental principle 
that “neither peace nor plenty is di- 
visible’ —that the world and its peo- 
ple constitute an organic whole. 

To those pupils who have been 
deprived of the benefit of adequate 
courses in regional geography, this 
book, organized by climatic regions, 





makes certain that they get a com- 
plete picture of all the lands and 
peoples of the world. On the other 
hand, for those students who have 
received the usual courses in which 
they studied separate parts of the 
world, region by region, this book 
completes their study of geography 
by giving them a view of the world 
as a unit. This concept is a social 
necessity. Today the whole of the 
world is much more important than 
the sum of its parts. 

The World: Its Lands and Peo- 
ples can be used effectively in several 
ways. It can be used as a basic, in- 
dependent text in world, geography 
or as supplementary material to ac- 
company the adopted world-geog- 
raphy text. It can be of valuable 
assistance as a teacher reference, 
serving as a guide for presenting 
material with the “new look” and 
enabling her to unify facts taught in 
history, current events, or geography 
with the modern global viewpoint. 

Years of rich, practical experience 
in the field of geography and educa- 
tion have well qualified Zoe A, 
Thralls and her able collaborators 
to present modern students with a 
world geography textbook that will 
enable them to understand the nature 
and significance of world social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. The 
unusual features of this text, com- 
bined with the simple style and 
modern over-all plan of the book, 
make The World: Its Lands and 
Peoples an exceptionally teachable 
and learnable geography textbook— 
one that contributes directly to better 
citizenship in the local, state, na- 
tional, and world community. 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S\J. 


Protohistory, an Explicative Ac- 
count of the Development of Hu 
man Thought from Paleolithic 
Times to the Persian Monarchy. 
By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1947; pages 391; price 
$4.00). 


At a time when Toynbee’s monu- 
mental Study of History in the 
abridged form has captured the im- 
agination of the reading public to 
such a degree as to hold its place 
month after month in the “best selk 
ers” and on “what America is reat 
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ing,” and now, when his latest con- 
tribution, Civilization on Trial, is 
being hailed as ‘‘a vastly important 
and illuminating work,” and the 
“author has become one of the ora- 
cles of the modern world,” it is well 
for Catholics to have at hand a re- 
storative when they return from a 
plunge into eons of past time in 
which a billion years is as an hour on 
the time-clock of history, or after 
they have been whirled into astral 
spaces of the future by a time-scale 
that leaves one breathless. 

Protohistory is just that—a re- 
storative that helps one regain one’s 
mental balance as well as one’s 
breath in these days of ours when 
“scientific” historians are pell-mell- 
ing through time and space in search 
of the answer to the riddle of modern 
chaos and confusion. 

Protohistory is a straightforward 
account of man’s progress as re- 
vealed by “‘archeological discoveries, 
linguistic influences, geographical 
conditions, the interplay and ming- 
ling of different types of civiliza- 
tion,” which never loses sight of the 
fact that the ultimate reality of all 
history is that God is the Creator of 
heaven and earth and all things, 


visible and invisible, and that the 
Bible in the hands of His Church is 
His word to man. 

Zacharias is a disciple of the great 
German scholar, Father Wilhelm 
Schmidt of the Society of the Divine 
Word, and dedicates the Protohis- 
tery to him. He bases his work on 
Schmidt’s discovery of the four 
primary Kulturkreise (civilizations ) 
and draws much of his inspiration 
from other works of the great Ger- 
man anthropologist, “who will be 
hailed by coming generations as hav- 
ing given no less of a new turn to 
human thought in respect of the 
moral sciences than Abbot Gregory 
Mendel gave in respect of the na- 
tural sciences. To realize the cosmos 
that Father Schmidt has produced 
out of the chaos of unrelated and 
wrongly related ethnological data, 
one need only compare his Anthopos 
with Sir J. G. Frazer’s Golden 
Bough . . . in the light of the Kul- 
turkreise theory.” 

As Mendel has come to his own 
as a voice of authority in the natural 
sciences and is now a familiar name 
in the textbooks of general circula- 
tion in colleges and high schools, so 
it will be another victory for con- 


servative Catholic scholarship when 
Schmidt gains his proper place in 
the history textbooks in general use 
in the English-speaking countries. 
The materialistic, neo-pagan inter- 
preters of history who have been in 
the saddle for the past few genera- 
tions have ridden roughshod over 
us in the press and classrooms and 
seldom missed an opportunity of 
relegating the Christian concept of 
history to the rubbish heap of super- 
stition on the supposition that it 
contradicts the conclusive findings of 
scientific studies on the nature and 
origin of man. Protohistory gives the 
answer to such suppositions in the 
clear-cut, analytical manner of fac- 
tual Catholic scholarship. We find 
on page 15 an excellent example of 
his method of dealing with the argu- 
ments of the “higher critics.” After 
an examination and analysis of the 
deductions and conclusions of many 
anthropologists occupied with the 
skeletal remains of prehistoric man, 
Zacharias sums up the crosscurrents 
of the many problems involved thus: 
“Palaeanthropics and Neoan- 
thropics? Except for the words 
used, this sounds surprisingly like 
the biblical account, which also 
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Christian writers and teachers have been so 


MAN’S LAST END 


JOSEPH BUCKLEY, S.M., A.M., S.T.D. 


$3.50 


But do most men strive for the possession 












aware of man’s elevation to the possibility of 
attaining God as his end that they have largely 
ignored the question of a natural end of man. 
The prevalence of this attitude can be ex- 
plained by the purpose of Christian teaching 
and piety, which is to lead men to God as 
their supernatural end. Most modern Catholic 
philosophers who have treated of man’s end 
in the natural order have regarded that end 
as a knowledge of God obtained through a 
knowledge of His creatures. 


of God as their last end? Or, on the contrary, 
do not most men live merely for creature 
goods? Furthermore, would man’s natural 
desire for happiness be satisfied with a knowl- 
edge of God that can be acquired through the 
contemplation of creatures? Is there anything 
naturally attainable by man that would com- 
pletely satisfy him? 


Father Buckley discusses these questions in 
a work which should appeal to all priests, 
religious, and educated lay persons. 


At your book store or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway 
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and postdiluvian man; which 
points a vivid contrast between 
Abel (Mediterranean?) and Cain 
( Neanderthal ?) ; and to top it all, 
we have geology telling us that 
there have been considerable 






distinguishes between antediluvian of the development 
thought,” in a manner satisfying and 
inspiring to those who have respect 


dowed with intellect and free will, 
to whom God spoke when He said 
to Adam and Eve: 





In the Light of the Monstrance. By 
Blessed Peter Julian Eymard. Trans- 
lated from the French, arranged by 


F : 7 Rev. Charles De Keyser, S.S.S. (The 
for man as man, a child of God, en- Sentinel Press, New York, 1948: 


of human 


pages vi, 248; price $2.00). 


The Holy Bible: The Book of Genesis, 






movements in the earth’s crust 
during interglacial times—what it 
calls folding, tilting, and faulting 
—the last of such movements hav- 
ing been the severest (the “De- 
luge” ?): and it certainly is from 
this time onwards that Neander- 
thal (Cainites?) disappears and 
Homo sapiens (Sethites?) has the 
field all to himself. This parallel- 
ism of the modern scientific and 
the ancient biblical story may 
seem fanciful; the fact remains 
that after a century of evolutionist 
evolution we seem to have got 
back to the point where we started, 
though spiral-like at a higher ele- 
vation.” 
From the faint traces of primitive 
man down through the vistas of 




















“Be fruitful and multiply, replen- 
ish the earth and subdue it and 
have dominion over the fish of the 
sea and the fowl of the air and 
over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth.” 

(Rr. Rev.) Josern L. O'BRIEN 
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The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of 


Loyola. Newly translated from the 
original Spanish “Autograph” (Cath- 
olic Book Publishing Co., New York, 
1948; pages 190 with Index of Sub- 
jects; price $2.00). 


The Eucharist and Christian Perfection. 


Part I. By Blessed Peter Julian Ey- 
mard, translated fromm the French by 
Mrs. Amy Allen (The Sentinel Press, 
New York, 1948; pages vi, 327; price 


Translated from the original languages 
with critical use of all the ancient 
sources by members of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, spon- 
sored by the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., 1948; pages vi, 130). 


Printer Primer. By Jessica Fielding. A 
game and playtime book of instruction, 
accompanied by rubber type printing 
set (The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., New 
York; unp., paper). 


Kleer Vue Coloring Book. Illustrated by 
Mimi La Tour. A paint book for chil- 
dren (The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., New 
York, 1948; unp., paper). 


Picture Dictionary to Read and Color. 
By Dorothy Gatchel and Margaret 
Madden, illustrated by Marjorie Hart- 
well (The Platt & Munk Co., Inc, 
New York, 1948; unp., paper). 


“The World History of the Stone $2.00). 
Age,” into the ever expanding fields 
of recorded history as far as the era 
of Darius III of Persia, 335-330, 


B.C., Zacharias carries his “account 















WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 








It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 











They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 








SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of 
WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read 
about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 
classes for ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 











Month of Saint Joseph. From the French 
of Blessed Peter Julian Eymard (The 
Sentinel Press, New York, 1948; pages 
xxvi, 131; price $1.50). 

















Come to the Zoo. By Ruth M. Tensen, 
M.A. A book for the beginning reader 
to read independently (The Reilly & 
Lee Co., Chicago, 1948; unp.; price 
$1.75). 





Girls, You ve 
Important 


By 


REv. T. C. SHEKMANN 





‘Tuts LIVELY BOOK is packed from cover 
to cover with a wealth of valuable information 
on the problems of everyday living facing 
Catholic girls. In a series of informal, heart- 
to-heart talks, Father Siekmann discusses with 
simplicity and clarity a wide selection of topics 
of vital interest to every girl desirous of lead- 
ing a happy, useful Christian life. 

The talks are short, concise and to the point. 
Each one carries an important object lesson. 
By introducing illustrations and incidents taken 
from the everyday life of the average girl, 
Father Siekmann has succeeded in making his 
message easily understood. 


Price, Net, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Showmanship in the Classroom 


By HARRY B. RAUTH 


Highland, Maryland 


LTHOUGH the use of projected 
visual aids has become an everyday 
phenomenon in the majority of our school rooms, many 
of the benefits to be derived from their use are frequent- 
ly lost through inefficient procedures and lack of plan- 
ning on the part of teachers. Advertisers are well aware 
that good and effective “copy” is composed not only of 
good words but, sometimes more important still, of good 
visual presentation or “lay-out.” Teachers too should 
appreciate that a projected visual aid can achieve the 
height of its effectiveness only when it is presented at 
the right time and in the right manner. 

The day is long past when one frequently hears the 
old accusation that “movies” in the classroom do more 
to entertain than to instruct. In most schools the burst 
of enthusiastic handclapping which welcomed the an- 
nouncement of “Movies today” is no longer heard. The 
dassroom film has come at last to occupy its rightful 
place in the serious business of learning. This much-to- 
be-desired change is, for the most part, due to increased 
teacher understanding of the proper place of projected 
films in the pedagogical process, as well as to the much 
enhanced educational quality of the films and recordings 
now available. It is unfortunate, however, that despite 
this steady improvement there is still a considerable 
loss in effectiveness of visual aids in the majority of our 
dassrooms, Full realization of the educational capabili- 
ties of any visual aid depends not only upon the choice 
of a suitable one, but also upon the thoroughness of 
Preparation, the smoothness of presentation, the wise 
choice of time for presentation, the mechanical condition 
oi equipment, and the space used. 

In far too many classrooms the occasion for projec- 
tion, whether of “movies” or still pictures, is a signal 
lor much agitated bustling about, fitting inadequate 
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darkening devices over the windows, shoving desks and 
chairs to and fro, and stringing cables where the greatest 
number of feet may find them with the greatest certainty 
and disastrous effect. A knot of pupils struggle with the 
screen while an even greater number devote themselves 
to setting up the projector or offering advice on the 
operation. Fuses are blown and lamps fail, the film 
breaks and no repair equipment is handy. All in all a 
probable one-third of the class time is gone before an 
excited student body, with a minimum of relevant 
thoughts on the subject to be studied, are seated and 
reasonably quiet. Very often this brings the bell signaling 
the end of the period with part of the film still to be 
seen. If the teacher hangs grimly on and allows the film 
to proceed before a restless class whose minds have 
already dismissed the subject in favor of the next class 
to be met, she gains very little over simply shutting off 
the projector and letting the matter rest. What the 
teacher in such a circumstance has lacked is simply 
“showmanship.” It will bear repeating that the effective- 
ness of any showing depends in great measure on the 
thoroughness of preparation, the smoothness of its con- 
duct, and the condition of the equipment. 


ADVANCE PREPARATIONS DESIRABLE 





In most of our older school buildings:ideal classroom 
projection conditions are impossible to obtain, but a 
teacher who contemplates even a moderate use of pro- 
jection equipment should make advance provisions for 
some of the facilities which contribute to the ease and 
effectiveness of the showings. Various types of darken- 
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ing shades and drapes are available at reasonable cost ; 
they will provide adequate darkness without serious loss 
in ventilation. It is always possible, even in old buildings, 
to have artificial room lighting planned or altered to 
allow all the overhead lights to be controlled from one 
switch, and to assure that turning off these lights does 
not also turn off the wall outlets. In many, many build- 
ings adequate electrical wall outlets with proper, safe 
plug-in provisions are totally lacking. These should be 
provided, preferably at least one “duplex” outlet from 
each end wall of the room. The outlets should be located 
at least thirty inches above the floor, not only for the 
sake of safety and convenience, but to allow the shortest 
possible power cords leading to the machines. They 
should be constantly “alive” and must supply current of 
the correct voltage and type, with fuses heavy enough 
for the average load. The web of cheap extension cords 
with poor quality fittings which one sometimes finds 
draped about the walls and floors of old classrooms is a 
most serious hazard and illegal in all communities. The 
advice of acompetent electrician should guide the teacher. 

Fortunately, improvements in the adjustability of the 
amplification systems of modern projectors do away 
with many of the problems in acoustics which were com- 
mon a few years ago. The average classroom when oc- 
cupied by the pupils is usually satisfactory from the 
acoustical standpoint. If a room should have excessive 
reverberations it would be well to give thought to having 
special sound-absorbing tile boards applied to the ceiling 
and the upper portions of the walls. When properly ap- 
plied, they not only aid with recorded sound, but are 
a distinct asset to the room in normal use. Many teach- 
ers who have taught continuously in such rooms both 
before and after the application of remedial measures 
are amazed at the improvement. 


THE SCREEN AND TABLE 


Where the acoustics is good one often very annoying 
circumsiance connected with sound films may be obvi- 
ated. Although it is usually desirable to place the speaker 
of the sound system near the screen and directly in 
front of the audience, experience has demonstrated that 
if the acoustics is good such a placement is by no 
means necessary. Any audience, in the absence of un- 
pleasant reverberations, will readily adjust itself to 
emanation of sound from any point in the room. The 
speaker, therefore, may be located any place, even di- 
rectly behind the audience, provided that such placement 
does not affect the clarity of the sound. By such place- 
ment the laying of cables from the amplifier to the 
speaker through or around the audience may be elimi- 
nated altogether. 
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Individual conditions vary so greatly from school to 
school that widely applicable recommendations as to the 
best screen are difficult to make. In general the increas. 
ing use of miniature slides and double-frame slidefilms 
has made a screen having a square viewing surface most 
adaptable. The 52 x 52 inch size is probably the best for 
all normal length classrooms. When the school has suffi- 
cient screens, so that they need not be moved from room 
to room on demand, a type which hangs upon the wall 
and operates in the manner of a window shade is best, 
Such a screen should be so hung that the lower edge of 
the viewing surface will be approximately fifty inches 
from the floor when the screen is open for use. If such 
permanent screens are impractical the type which in- 
corporates a folding tripod should be selected. 

The surface type of the screen under normal class- 
room conditions is of no great importance. The most 
commonly supplied is the “beaded” surface which af- 
fords the greatest image brilliance. The matte surfaced 
screen is especially useful in rooms having very short 
projection throws and a wide seating arrangement. In 
ordinary classrooms the brilliancy of the beaded screen 
more than offsets any advantage of viewing angle af- 
forded by the matte surface. More important than the 
surface is the question of placement and viewing distance, 
The screen should always be high enough to permit the 
rear row of pupils to see its bottom edge without strain- 
ing; and no one should be nearer the screen than a 
measure of twice its width. This means, when using the 
fifty-two inch screen with a full-width image, that the 
nearest viewer should be no closer than approximately 
eight feet. Such a provision is often difficult to obtain 
under present-day crowded conditions. 

An adequate and sturdy table should be provided for 
the projector ; it is preferable that the table be considered 
a part of the equipment devoted only to this usage. Much 
time is lost when the projectionist must dig a table out 
from under a load of books or other impedimenta. Pro- 
jector manufacturers are offering various types of tables 
having adjustable heights, rise and tilting tops, shelves, 
and other convenient features. Such a table is a wise in- 
vestment. Whatever is used to hold the projector it 
should have enough working surface to rest the machine 
securely, and be of sufficient height to allow the light 
beam to clear the heads of the audience without the loss 
of seating space necessary to provide a center aisle. 
Wheels or casters on the legs of the projector table will 
greatly enhance its convenience. : 


SKILLFUL OPERATION A REQUISITE 


RS IEA RENE I RRR I RE 


Granted the availability of adequate electrical cot 
nections, proper room darkening, good acoustics, and 
proper provisions for the placement of the speaker, pre 
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New LOYOLA 16mm. Sound 
CATHOLIC TEACHING FILMS 
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Now for the first time, you can rent by mail this com- 
plete series of 17 excellent religious teaching films, 
professionally produced for Catholic school curriculum 
and parish instruction class. All films beautifully portray 
outstanding sections of the Bible. 
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The Story of Esther, Boyhood of Jesus, The 
Disciples at Emmaus, John the Baptist, etc. 
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low rental prices today, so films can 
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jector and screen, the most important factor in the 
achievement of good showmanship is the person and 
skill of the operator. Any person designated as an oper- 
ator, whether he is a pupil or a teacher, should under- 
stand thoroughly the fundamentals of projection and 
be wholly familiar with the machines he will operate, 
In the case of motion pictures, for example, it is entirely 
possible and should be a measure of competency to 
thread the projector and make minor adjustments by 
sense of touch alone even in total darkness. The operator 
must be able to diagnose routine failures or troubles 
without hesitation and know how to correct them in q 
minimum of time. Needless to say, replacements for 
lamps, small belts, fuses, and like articles should be part 
of the projection kit immediately at the operator’s hand, 

Successful mechanical operation is very closely related 
to responsibility for the equipment. It is a long-estab- 
lished fact that machines will receive proper care and 
maintenance only when their use and the responsibility 
for their condition are in the hands of one or a very few 
competent individuals. An operator who thoroughly 
understands his job and is working under proper and 
familiar conditions, can erect a screen, set up the pro- 
jector, make the necessary electrical connections, center, 
focus and frame the image, adjust the sound volume and 
tone, and be ready for actual showing to start in a maxi- 
mum of ten minutes. The only help the teacher or pupils 
should render him is to darken the room and make any 
necessary rearrangement of the seats. Further attempts 
at assistance are merely annoying to a competent pro- 
jectionist. 

It follows then that teachers themselves should accept 
full responsibility for the equipment and its use or should 
afford pupil operators complete cooperation. Operators 
from among the student body should be selected solely 
on the basis of their reliability and mechanical aptitude 
for the job. Those who are chosen should be given thor- 
ough training in the use, care, repair and adjustment of 
the machines. In them, with proper supervision, should 
be lodged the responsibility for proper maintenance so 
that failures of equipment during classroom use will be 
held to an absolute minimum. 

Safe storage facilities should be provided for the 
machines, and no one should be given access to them 
except those who are directly responsible for their con- 
dition. Frequent test-runs should be made, and a regular 
schedule of inspection rigidly maintained. Major repairs 
should always be made by the nearest authorized manu- 
facturer’s service station. It is a very dubious procedure 
to allow an ordinary electrician or mechanic or still 
worse, the school “handyman,” to attempt any repaif 
or adjustment which is not explicitly described in the 
instruction book supplied by the maker. 

Teachers who use projection devices must plan weél 
in advance for the procurement of films, and must take 
pains to arrange their show dates at times when the films 
will have the greatest value. They should be sure that 
machines and competent operators are available at the 
desired time and place, and provide for smooth cot 
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tinuance of study in the event of mechanical or other 
failure. 

To modern, visual-minded teachers the pedagogical 
procedures of preparation, presentation, and follow-up 
of projected materials are well understood and, on the 
whole, properly utilized. It is unfortunate that praise- 
worthy academic efforts often fail to reap full benefits 
through lack or failure of mechanical means. No audi- 
ence will receive the full impact of the facts or impres- 
sions presented to it if the manner of presentation is 
inadequate or inept. Education need not be so unsatis- 
factory an experience, and visual aids are rightfully 
looked upon as tools which afford the teacher a means 
of further lightening its more tedious aspects while ac- 
tually increasing the effectiveness of the teaching. Such 
a desirable objective can only be realized, however, when 
all conditions for visual learning are favorable. Show- 
manship is as necessary in “selling” learning as it is in 
entertainment. 


Audio Visual News 


New E. B. Films 


Three new 16mm. educational motion pictures have been 
released for use by schools throughout the world this month 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, which this year is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary as the pioneer producer of 
sound educational films. 

The new films, all on different areas of the world, and each 
one reel long, are: 

Spanish Children (newest in the EBFilms series of motion 
pictures on Children of Many Lands) shows a typical rural 
Spanish family in Southern Spain, and portrays their clothes, 
food and way of life in a film designed basically for primary 
and middle grade children. 

Iberian Peninsula, another survey of important regions and 
areas of the world, gives an overview of the land and people 
of Spain and Portugal, showing the topography, resources, 
industries and economic and social conditions of the peninsula. 

Australia provides another survey of the land and people of 
the continent “down under,” showing how climate, winds and 
rainfall have affected its population and way of life, and describ- 
ing the urban, rural and “bush” lands of that country. (S10) 


Ten New Coronet Films 


Five new Coronet films were released in January, and five 
more in February. Each is one reel, sound, and may be 
obtained through purchase or lease-purchase at $90 in full color, 
or $45 in black and white. The new films, three in mathematics, 
two in physical science, and one each in language arts, social 
studies, vocational guidance, general science, and health and 
safety, are: 

Addition is Easy, which establishes the basic concepts and 
demonstrates the methods of addition which are all-important to 
a solid foundation for the study of mathematics (primary). 
Subtraction is Easy, a companion to Addition, teaching borrow- 
ing, place value, and other fundamentals. Both involve purchase 
of a baseball bat and a set of paints (primary). 

Carbon and its Compounds, using a diamond, a pencil and 
a chunk of charcoal to explain the simple compounds of carbon, 
and hydrocarbons and the more complex chain and ring com- 
pounds (senior high, college). 
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FILMSTRIPS 


for the LENTEN 
SEASON 









Program for Schools, 
Churches, and 
Catechetical Centers 


> 


COLORED 


35mm FILMSTRIP 
with 


"APPLICATION" 


Theme 
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“THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS” 


The story of the Passion of Christ together with step-by-step 
frames showing the APPLICATION of His supreme ex- 
ample in terms of every-day living for children. 

Re PI TUN DINOS 6.5 co.cc ccccentsieeuesaee $5.00 
and for general devotional use: 


“THE WAY OF THE CROSS” 


18 Frames in full color 


SPECIAL 
VIEWLEX AP-2C PROJECTOR, $67, CASE, $7.45 


Send Orders to Our Distributor in Your Diocese, or: 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
“Producers for the Catholic Church” 
New York 12, N. Y. 
e DISTRIBUTORS SOLICITED e 

























Greater Tuterest WEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and 
posture through physical education when girls 
wear Moore Gym Suits. With these wonderful new 
Moore suits girls are assured of latest fashion as 
well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles 
available in a choice of colors and Sanforized 
fabrics. See this and other stunning Moore styles 
shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘‘Better Health 
with Moore Gym Suits.”” W rite for your copy today. 


932 Dekin St. Gym Dept. 30 1) West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, Illinois New York 18, N.Y. 


Alsematerso, Capsand Gowns and Choir Gowns 
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Discussion in Democracy, a basic in- 
structional film which teaches a group of 
students, through experience and advice, 
the relationship of organized discussion to 
a democratic society, and how to develop a 
threefold program for the leader and the 
participants (junior and senior high, col- 
lege, adult). 


The Supreme Court, following a case 
from inception through the lower courts 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
teaching the relationship of the courts to 
the citizen, and the latter’s function as 
the guardian of constitutional rights, as 
well as its powers and jurisdiction (high 
school, college, adult). (S16) 


You and Your Work, which deals with 
the problems of being satisfied in one’s 
work, the right attitude and approach to a 
job, and achieving personal adjustment 
{high school, college, adult). 


The Cell—Structural Unit of Life, pre- 
senting the simple cell by micro-photog- 
raphy and teaching the basic relationship 
of our own living bodies to other living 
organisms (intermediate, junior high, 
senior high). 


Cleanliness and Health, in which a doc- 
tor impresses the need of cleanliness upon 
(Continued on page 403) 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Sexton Opens 
New Boston Branch 


John Sexton & Co., manufacturing 
wholesale grocers, opened a new sales and 
warehousing branch in Boston on Febru- 
ary 1 to serve better their steadily ex- 
panding New England business which has 
been handled from the Sexton Long Island 
City plant. 

President Sherman J. Sexton states the 
company has leased a single story build- 
ing recently constructed at Newton con- 
taining over 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


“This is the seventh plant which the 
company has opened,” he continues, “to 
keep its service at a high level of per. 
formance in keeping with the acceptance 
the company’s products enjoy in the na- 
tional market. 

“Although the company has specialized 
in the exclusive supply of hotels, restay. 
rants, and institutions for over sixty-five 
years, it has recently entered the cop. 
sumer market and their products are now 
being offered by many independent retail 
grocers.” 

The new plant gives company better fg- 
cilities for service in New England. (S15) 





New Boston Branch of John Sexton & Co. 





Just published— 


STARRING YOU 


by MARGARET Mary KELLY 
Specialist in Counseling 


A book for the ‘tween age Catholic girl. Personal and chatty. 
Recommended for the Home Room Course in Guidance. For 
Sophomores rather than Seniors. “The earlier, the better,” the 
Sisters tell us. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN — 
HIS CHALLENGE 


the upper-grade Civics textbook 
By QUIGLEY and DONOVAN 
which first appeared last September is being acclaimed nationally. 


“The outstanding feature of the book, the wedding of Christian 
ideals with routine civics teaching, is its real distinction. Not only 
should it be used in present civics courses, but the existence of the 
book should be a compelling reason to introduce a course which 
would use it, where this is necessary.” 


—REvV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S5S., in 
The Catholic Educational Review 


A 16-page brochure descriptive of this text, including fac- 
simile pages and illustrations, will be sent if requested. 


MENTZER, BUSH and Company « 2210 So. Parkway @ Chicago 16, Il 














Improved Microscope 


A radically improved microscope for 
teaching, the Spencer Scholar’s micro- 
scope, is announced by American Optical 
Company, scientific instrument division, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Before designing the few 
instrument, the announcement points out, 
numerous science teachers were asked 
what features they needed. The illumina- 
tor is built into the base, thus making the 
microscope independent of daylight vafia- 
tions. The microscope. may be moved 
anywhere on the laboratory table, from 
one observer to another without disturbing 
illumination or other adjustments. This 
assures each student an equal opportunity. 
Models are available with single, double, 
or triple nosepiece. The standard instru 
ment is priced at $99.50. (S21) 


New Sounderaser 


“Now for the first time in the history 
of the plastic disc pioneered for dictation 
and business recording by SoundScriber, 
sound grooves may be erased and the disc 
made ready for reuse in a matter of 
seconds. The SoundScriber automatic 
sounderaser accomplishes this in the short 
space of twenty-nine seconds,” the matt 
facturer states. This new device was & 
veloped in the laboratories of the Sound 
Scriber Corporation at New Havel 
Conn. (S22) 
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> - Scene from 
© FREE = 
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(S15) sie. Send coupon for Free 


, Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 

j Crystal-Beaded Screen 
, fabric. Compare picture 
brightness with your pres- 
ent projection screen. 
how Da-Lite Screens, first 
choice of theaters for 40 
years, give black-and-white and color pictures 
a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 
was possible. 7 popular models including the 
famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 









| DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2751 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16-page booklet 
on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data 
and screen size charts. 
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999 FUN FILM FEATURES 


. Here’s o BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertainment 
ond educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cals, westerns, dramas, fairy tales, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1.C.S.’s fomous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new machine NOW 
— lets you pay for it so EASILY. Send 
for details. 


able, from 
disturbing 
UTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, 1x 








CAPS & GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 

» CHOIR GOWNS 


TWEST 36ST NEW YORK I8, NY 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 402) 


a boy. Dangerous tiny organisms are 
shown by micro-photography (primary, 
intermediate). 

Measurement of Electricity, presenting 
four scientists whose names have been 
adopted as the basic units of electrical 
measure, explain to a boy who has fallen 
asleep concerned about overloading a 
household circuit, the definitions and phys- 
ical concepts of the volt, ampere, ohm, 
and watt (junior high). 

Principles of Scale Drawing, which ap- 
plies the concepts and techniques of deter- 
mining scale, using measuring and scaling 
tools, understanding terms, and the vital 
importance of scale drawing in modern 
industry. (S16) 





TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 

PPT 
BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Irish. nw 
A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 
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New B. I. S. Film 


British Information Services announces 
| that Steps of the Ballet, a 16mm sound 

film, is now available. It shows the work 
| of the choreographer, composer. and de- 
signer, as well as the dancers’ parts prior 
| to the presentation of a new ballet (23 
lasmacheeneeinaasieaiathiatie | WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest ? W. 
United World Films Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 

United World Films, whose home office csiaient may _ sneneen Tena ts your 
will be at 1445 Park Avenue, New York! eoieces all over the country! Yes, yet 
29, N. Y., after March 1, and whose Chi- twenty per cent of all college students are 
| cago office will be at 550 South Dearborn 


enrolled in merely twenty universities. 
Street, Chicago, announces that three new 


PI 
subjects have been added to its series of | PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
curriculum-integreted geography films, 


to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
“The Earth and Its Peoples.” They are:| Ment and return eye sweep from the end 
Lake Port, The Po River Valley (Italy), 


of one line to the beginning of another. 
and The Lumber States (U.S. A.-Pacific Easy Growrn in Reapine Pre-Primers 
Northwest). 


were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
An agreement between United World tudinal 
Films and the Catholic Dramatic Move-| ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
ment is also announced, to distribute to| marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
Catholic churches and schools motion pic- 

ture programs produced by the J. Arthur 


is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
Rank Organization especially for family 
audiences. They include Little Ballerina, 


wonder WeEpp1nG Etiquette CoMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 
Circus Boy, and Escape from Norway. 
Great Expectations, “one of the great 


sistent best-seller. 
pictures of all time,” United World an- 


PL 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
nounces, has now been made available to 
16mm sound projector owners. Rates on 


tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 
application (13 reels). 
Another entertainment feature is Some- 
thing in the Wind, in which Deanna 


PAI 
INTERNATIONAL lan- 
guage—is it Espe- 
Durbin mixes popular with classical ren- 
ditions and plays a radio disc jockey in- 
volved in the plots and counter-plots of a 


ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
(Continued on page 404) 
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Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 


Reedensd From Your Own Photos 
| Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School & 
Institutional activities with beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are inexpensive. 
Treasured by All 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from page 403) 


social climbing millionaire family; she 
sings the Miserere, from Il Trovatore with 
Jan Peerce (10 reels). 

Complete forty-minute programs of 
short subjects are available from United 
World Films at a rental rate of $7 each 
($5 each in series of eight or more). 
They include children’s programs, car- 
toons, sports programs, music apprecia- 
tion, popular music, educational subjects, 
and others. (S17) 
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New Film Catalogues 


International Film Bureau Inc. an- 
nounces the publication of 10] Films, a 
descriptive list of motion pictures avail- 
able on a sales basis. Among the titles 
listed are teaching films for classes in 
art, audio-visual education, social sciences, 
retail sales training, education, English, 
French, Spanish, natural sciences, psy- 
chology and psychiatry. Copies will be 
sent free on request to the International 
Film Bureau Inc., 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, or 15 Park Row, New 
York 7, New York. (S18) 


Book News 


New Book on Teaching of the Church 


The Teaching of the Catholic Church, 
edited by Canon George D. Smith, has 
been announced by The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. In two 
volumes, the work presents “the complete 
theology of the Church . . . to further 
the knowledge of the great truths of the 
Church,” the publishers state. It is a com- 
pilation of thirty-five volumes previously 
published separately under the title, “The 
Treasury of the Faith Series.” The entire 
work has been revised, newly edited and, 
in some instances, entirely rewritten. “The 
result,” the publishers continue, “is a com- 
pletely new, definitive and most readable 
summation of the teaching of the Church 
that will be invaluable to the priest and 
layman, teacher and pupil, scholar and the 
average Catholic seeking a knowledge of 
his religion.” The date of publication is 
February 21 ($12.50). (B8) 


Considine Gets Guild Award 


Bob Considine, who wrote The Babe 
Ruth Story as told to him by that baseball 
immortal, was the recipient of the. first 
annual Catholic Writers Guild award of 
the golden book “for the best book of the 
year written by a Catholic writer,” on 
January 29, feast day of St. Francis 
de Sales, patron saint of Catholic writers. 
A golden scroll was also presented to E. P. 
Dutton & Co., original publisher of the 
book (cloth $3, paper $1). 


“Student Social Responsibility” 


With the aim of helping the student to 
become aware of his position as a member 
of society, the Young Christian Students’ 
organization has just published Student 
Social Responsibility, a booklet which out- 
lines a program of action in such fields 
as politics, labor, student relief, and dis- 
crimination. 

A 45-page, paper-covered booklet, the 
little volume is the result of the discussion 
75 Y.C.S. leaders in Cleveland last 
year to multiply their observations, judg- 
ment and ideas for action. It is being 
distributed in the United States by Fides, 
325 Lincoln Way West, South Bend 1, Ind. 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 





Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Under. 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, Phar 
many. Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19 
a. 








College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre. 
ares for secondary school teaching; nursing; 
usiness; social work; chemistry and biology re. 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited Col] 
for women. For further information address The 
Registrar. 








Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Liberal Arts Course. 


Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 








Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers 
a four-year course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Dean. 





Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sa 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. 
The only exclusively women’s collons in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S, in Li- 
brary Science degrees, Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the Nai 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Rar 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, California. A college for women. 
Resident and day students. Conducted by Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Standard Courses 
leading to the A.B., B.S., and B.M. 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial Courses. Lab- 
oratory Technician. Courses recognized by 
American Medical Association. ‘ 
For Catalog address The Registrat 
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Do you have a Film Council 
in your Community? 


Write: FCA, 6W. Ontario St., Chicage 18 


' Bringing 





the world 

to the classroom” 
is only half 

the job of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


For 20 years teachers have brought distant lands and peoples into the classroom... 
utilized elaborate scientific laboratories ... made exciting field trips into modern 


industrial plants... all with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


What the film brings to the classroom is always important. But even more 
important is what the pupil takes away. That is the other half of the job...and you 


can always depend on EBFilms to do it. 


Conceived by educators who understand teachers’ problems, EBFilms are first 
and always teaching tools. Literally every foot of EBFilm is designed as a specific learn- 
ing experience for young eyes and ears. EBFilms impart vital learning concepts force- 
fully and absorbingly. Youngsters grasp them, understand them, and remember them 


long after class is over. 


It’s little wonder that more than 70“ of all classroom films used in American 


schools are EBFilms. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Winning kudos from connoisseurs is an 
established habit of Sherman Blend tea. 
Its exquisite bouquet—iced or hot—is 
discerned at first sip by the discriminating 
patron. Such instant and enduring pop- | 
ularity makes it the most economical tea 
you can serve. Ata fraction of a cent more 


per cup you win lasting guest satisfaction. 9 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 








